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CALIFORNIA— THE CONVENTION 


HIS is the last day in August, and I 
am beginning my story of the 1915 
Special X. A. D. Convention. I will 
not be able to get it all in one issue; 
nor shall I make of it a serial story, 
Tor with most people that once popular form of 
writing is now out of favor, so 1 will attempt one 
story — humane and complete in itself. 

The official proceedings of the Convention have 
duly appeared in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. One 
of the first things that I did after returning home 
was to,, write and publish in The Bay District 
Sun (a local newspaper) a rather glowing ac- 
count of our successful Convention. It was the 
first N. A. D. Congress I had ever attended, and 
I began my article this way; “Although a spe- 
cial session this Convention of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf will go on record as having 
accomplished more things worth while than any 
other previous convention in its thirty years’ 
existence.” I hope I did not overdraw it. I was 
merely enthusiastic and full of hope. Then ima- 
gine my surprise on reading later a Journal edi- 
torial which said; “It will go down in history as 
being more conspicuous for what was omitted 
than for what was accomplished.” By virtue of 
distance and the prevailing "hard times” the at- 
tendance at this convention was made up chiefly 
of active, altruistic West Coast Xads, and I wish 
that Mr. Edwin A. Hodgson had written more 
encouragingly of what they tried to accomplish. 
I took much pleasure in observing this veteran 
editor and worker during the sessions. He was 
both lawyer and father. He always had a sug- 
gestive remedy to offer whenever some one un- 
wittingly trampled parliamentary law. And that 
scowl of disapproval on his strong, benign face 
was the wholesome picture of a careful, exacting 
father. For example, he almost spanked little 
Jimmy Meagher for those little red Impostor 
stickers of his which read vaguely: "The Deaf 
do not heg,” instead of the more proper expres- 
sion, "Deaf-mutps do not beg.” 

But now that Father Hodgson and I have pub- 
lished widely different views as regards the suc- 


cedent set by the Cleveland Convention, which 
discouraged hostilities during the deliberations, 
than to any thing else. Too much of the old- 
time “forensic eloquence” was of the spite-envy 
variety which by no means encouraged the deaf 
at large to rally to the support of the N. A. D. 
But after Cleveland, — what strides the Associa- 
tion has made! How its membership has grown, 
how w'e have at last atvakened to real co-opera- 
tion and service! Further proof of this was 
shown when the deaf in this Special Session, 
wishing to show their gratitude to President 
Howard, for the big things done in two years’ 
short time, presented him with a handsome gold 
watch. 

But to get back to my story, those Eastern 
Nads had their first inkling of California hospital- 
ity when they met Messrs. Williams and Howson 
in Omaha. The latter had been sent as a dele- 
gate to the Frat Convention there, while the 
former went of his own accord to be of the 
earliest possible service. Service — yes. that is 
the central theme in the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, and also the uppermost 
thought in the minds of Californians this year. 
So while their husbands deliberated Fraternal 
matters, those Omaha ladies, left so much to 
themselves, found the greatest delight in Mr. 
William’s towering, helpful presence. He is a 
strong champion of woman’s rights, and no doubt 
he enthused his listeners with many a plausible 
instance of woman’s courage and success in the 
far West. Our deaf friend Miss Annie Lind- 
strom, of San Francisco, will here serve as a fine 
example. No one at the Convention could fail 
to note the burdensome cares of state and finance 
entrusted to her, and the fine, methodical manner 
in which she executed each and every duty. 

I regret to record it, but it seems that those 
West-bound Nads had their first and only “ten- 
derfoot” experience in Salt Lake City, Messrs. 
Williams and Howson included. As they alight- 
ed from the train in this famous Mormon City 
some party, posing as host, hustled them into a 
waiting trolley car. Indications pointed to a 


The Convention Body in the Court of Abundance, Panama-Pacific Exposition Grounds, on National Association of the 

Deaf Day at the Fair, Thursday, July 22. 


By MRS. ALICE T. TERRY 

cess of the Convention, I am going to hope that 
my judgment will in time have proven no delu- 
sion. I am going to hope and hope that the 
reports carried to the Hartford Convention in 


JAY COOKE HOWARD 
President National Association of the Deaf. 

1917 will show results that will make the San 
Francisco deliberations ultimately worthy a red- 
letter page in the N. A. D. history. 

In regard to a general apathy which Father 
Hodgson further ascribes to the meetings, I 
believe that was more probably due to the pre- 





Convention of the National Association of the Deaf, at San Francisco. The Photograph was taken in front of the San Francisco Civic Auditorium, where 


long, happy, free ride. All too soon the car 
reached its terminus, and every one of those un- 
suspecting Nads was held up for fifty cents for 
the return trip! 

However, when their train reached Sacramento 
two days later further doubts regarding the sta- 
bility of our famed hospitality were dispelled 
by the warm reception awaiting them there. It 
was here that the deaf, following a pretty custom, 
presented President Howard with a huge gold 
key “to open the State,” at the same time giving 
to every Nad visitor a souvenir in the form of a 
gold nugget. The Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce. not to be outdone by its patriotic deaf 
citizens, was also waiting to welcome the Nads. 
Thru its Secretary, Mr. Howard was given the 
key to the city. Free sight-seeing trips by trolley 
and automobiles completed the brief program 
there. What a pity that the newspapers that 
evening, venturing their compliments to their 
silent visitors, credited the success of it to their 
baffled, gaping Chamber of Commerce man, 
instead of doing some worthy advertising for that 
deaf Charlie Chaplin — Joe Gabrielli — the lion, the 
idol of the Sacramento Valley deaf. 

The arrival of the Nads in San Francisco on 
Saturday evening, July 17, was eagerly awaited by 
the crowd already assembled at the Hotel Dale. 
Then for two days before the opening session the 
delegates continued to come in, and everywhere 
cordial greetings mingled with happy surprises, 
which if written would make a wholesome volume 
for the dear uninitated public which chooses to 
marvel yet at the happiness of the deaf. From 
-the first the hotel management was so impressed 
that it exclaimed, “They — why, they seem as able 
-to get along in the world as any body.” That 
was a great deal better and saner expression 
-than that which came later from a member of the 
Institution Board of Control which said, “Please 
inform the Nads that we regard the deaf as our 
pets.” Well, well — just like our Boards of 
Control! They ought to know that pets seldom 
amount to anything in the world. Least of all 
should deaf children be petted; instead they 
should be taught the stern lesson of self-reliance. 

I was just saying how sweetly every body 
greeted every body else, but the biggest surprise 
of all was when I saw the Nad Chief and the 
Impostor Chief fall into each other’s arms in a 
long, loving embrace. My, how I wished for my 
kodak! Had I been a poet 1 might also have 
recorded the ensuing moments into immortal 
rhyme. These two biggest chiefs in the N. A. D„ 
— Father Hodgson, was not their spontaneous 
affection another indication of a progressive 
Convention at hand? 


The entertainment of the Nads in the world- 
famed Santa Clara Valley, Sunday. July 18, by the 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce, is in itself a 
story which I regret I shall not have space to 
chroncile here. Never in this land of sunshine 
dawned a brighter, a lovelier Sabbath. In the 
air was the irresistable call to out of doors — the 



HODGSON & MISS WILDEY MITCHELL 
(Miss Mitchell is the 23-years old Journal writer 
delegated by the Local Committee to escort the 
1. p. f. editors and see they saw only the good 
points of California. New idea in Convention 
arrangements. It worked well apparently. 

Western tendency to worship at the shrine of 
Nature. This is the cherry blossom land in 
California, similiar in many respects to the 
cherry blossom country in Japan. Late in the 
afternoon we reached Palo Alto and proceeded 



Miss Wildey Mitchell, the Selma (Calif.) cowgirl 
with Editors Wright, of the Observer, and 
Meagher of the Washingtonian on the million 
dollar grounds of the Berkeley School. 

at once to Leland Stanford University. There in 
that famous chapel, said to be finest in America, 
with one hundred and forty deaf for his con- 
gregation. the Rev. Mr. Michaels, the only minis- 
ter in the crowd, held a brief, impressive service. 

In these coast cities no one can tell whether 
tomorrow will dawn clear or foggy. The rule 


holds good throughout every season in the year. 
Naturally, then the Local Committee had specu- 
lated as to the color of the skies during Nad 
week. To their great joy every morn, except 
one, dawned clear and beautiful. 

The hall in the new Civic Auditorium, where 
most of the sessions were held, was in every 
respect an ideal place. White walls, white ceil- 
ing, further emphasized by a generous sky-light 
over the speaker’s stand, threw over the room a 
perfect, easy vision for all eyes. About the plat- 
form ‘were flowers — lovely hydrangeas, whose 
green leaves and immense pink blooms contrasted 
effectively with the snowy whiteness of the room. 

The mere mention of flowers will recall to the 
mind of every Nad present the brilliant, fairy-like 
scene in the Ball-room, wherein many hued, sweet 
scented flora glowed in rival splendor under the 
exquisite, mellow lights. With the exception of 
the Banquet at the Hotel St. Francis, this Ball 
was the loveliest and costliest feature on the pro- 
gram. 

Then there was the unique event — the Bar- 
becue — held in the famous Muir Woods. That, 
too, is another story worthy a dozen columns in 
this paper. For a time the little mountain train 
steadily zig-zagged in its course toward dizzy 
Mt. Tamalpais, and I don’t know whether it was 
merely my impatience to catch sight of the cele- 
brated virgin forest, or, whether the scenery 
hinted just a bit of monotony, but it occurred to 
me that somewhere in the train there was a per- 
petual source of entertainment. I determined 
to seek him out — that burlesque New Yorker, the 
Rev. Mr. John Reiser, of course. For no sooner 
had he reached San Francisco than his fame 
spread quickly and he threatened to become the 
most talked of man in the Convention. But 
strange to say, I had as yet missed the pleasure of 
meeting him. Going to the forward end of the 
car I inquired of a bright looking chap in sport- 
ing garb if Mr. Reiser was on this car. “Cer- 
tainly. shall I go and fetch him,” he replied, 
pointing in the direction whence I came. I don't 
know how it happened, but I quickly discovered 
that 1 had him, Mr. Reiser, right there on the 
spot ! 

Counting the National Association of the Deaf, 
there were sixty-seven conventions held in the 
World’s Fair City during the week, July 19-24, 
and it is not to be wondered at that our Publicity 
Man, the able Mr. Runde, did not secure better 
newspaper reporting, than he did. One of the 
reporters was so captivated with the beauty and 
force of signs that he exclaimed, "Why, those 
graceful gestures are just the thing they need in 
the movie drama.” 
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The upper part of the photo shows a view of the Expos tion and San Francisco Bay, with Golden Gate in the distance. 

Now there are many things that I have omitted in the ground, takes many years to rot. That is why 

in this story. I have not told about a great many the visitor under his hospitable roof, would ex- 

other interesting people that I met and admired. claim heartily, “What is mine is also yours!” 

Their turn will come in future issues, as opor- Many a greedy tourist took the words in their 

tunity suggests. literal sense, and shamelessly robbed their over- 

Long ago the old Spanish host, in welcoming hospitable host. Of necessity, the custom was 
to roof eighty houses and still have plenty left to sup- short-lived. 

ply firewood for a long while. But, with the Convention over and the Nads 

The Sequoia is almost fire-proof. Successive forest departing, something transpired to remind us 

once again of the benevolent Spanish host. It 
was big-hearted Geo. C. Williams bidding his 

- < i.or - -w ! -.illy. true 

ail 


most of the meeting were held. 

It was pleasing to note that the indefatigable 
Dr. Cloud, always punctual, always interested, 
occupied a front seat and apparently paid more 
attention to business than any one else, the 
President and Secretary excepted, in the whole 
assembly. As President, Mr. Howard was thor- 
oughly conversant with the demands made upon 
him. He seemed never at a loss what to say and 
delighted his audiences with timely, up-to-date 
speeches. Between sessions, there was about 
him a general characteristic air which seemed to 
say, ‘‘You mind your business, and I will mind 
mine.” 

It was during the last session that something 
like the Journal’s cherished “fornsic eloquence” 
came into play. There was a sudden parting of 
the ways between Dr. Cloud and the President 
over a point in parliamentary law. Instantly, 
Father Hodgson was on his feet, his mature 
scowl entreating his children not to prolong the 
fuss. Policeman Jimmy, meanwhile, had become 
the busiest man in the house, not exactly anti- 
cipating an arrest, though. After a diligent 
search in the Law-book he found the solution to 
the tangle and the trouble blew over. 

Of the many tilings that I saw at the Exposi- 
tion by far the most touching was a Red Cross 
display in a corner of the United States Govern- 
ment Exhibit. Here was a great Red Cross 
framed into a perfect circle by the flags of every 
nation in the world nestling against it in loving, 
trusting faith. How pathetically strange that 
man who fears nothing, dreads nothing, the hor- 
rors of war not excepted, will yet in his saner 
moments raise in his heart a silent thanksgiving 
for the blessings of a Merciful Red Cross! 

Of the many interesting and weighty matters 
discussed in the Convention, the one that calls 
for the highest reverence, the most touching of 
them all, was the Rev. Mr. Michaels’s beautiful 
prayer for the success of our proposed Endow- 
ment Fund. O, for a speedy answer to that pro- 
gram ! 


TREE CEREMONY 

By Winfield S. Runde, President California Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 

Friends : — Distinguished of all trees for its im- 
mensity is the Sequoia of California. For a thousand 
years, two thousand, three thousand years, these trees 
have stood in our forests the monarchs of all growing 
things. Away from the multitudes, in the silence of 
the mountains, these stately trees have reared their 
huge forms. They were old when Christ was bom. 
The larger ones saw Rome sacked and burned. 

China was young when they were old. They have 
recorded the rains of the ages. Their rings tell the 
wet and dry seasons. They are the tallest and largest 
living things in the world. They reach the great 
height of nearh' three hundred feet — as high as a 
skyscraper and the diameter at the base of one 
tree measures thirty-six feet. They tower so high 
that to photograph them is an impossibility, except 
in sections. On the stump of one of these monarchs, 
two dozen or more people can dance with room to 
spare. It took a lumber firm over a year’s time to 
fell and cut up one of these giants. A single tree can 
produce three thousand fence posts, enough shingles 
fires have failed to kill them. It is almost in de- 
structible. The lumber from them, even when buried 


Stanford Archway 


Secretary Roberts throwing Second Shovelful 
of Earth at Nad Tree Planting at Berkeley. 


Nads enjoying the Fair. 


One of the Barbecue Cooks, Muirs Woods 
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posts made from them are used so extensively. 

We, natives, revere these trees. From them, -we 
draw many lessons, not the least of them, that they 
teach us how small we are, how little we know of 
the progress of civilization through the ages which 
they alone have survived. 


It is fitting in this ceremony to mark the place and 
the time w'here the National Association of the Deaf 
and the California Association of the Deaf met, that 
two young Sequoias he used to represent both Asso- 
ciations. 

May they grow up together even as the two Asso- 


ciations now linked together, are hound to grow. 
And as they grow taller and stronger, so also may 
the National and California Associations add to their 
strength and ever be, like these giants of the forests, 
the warders of the successive thousands of deaf who 
w ill roam this world till the end of man. 



Muse, let us idly' sing, in harmless fun, 

The late Convention w'here the setting sun 
Gleamed on the Glories of the Golden Gate, 

—The fame of divers “Nads” perpetuate. 

First conies the noblest Roman of them all, 

With dome burnished as a billiard ball — 

But not like billiard balls inside the shell. 

For Jay Cooke Howard ran the rostrum well ; 

On idle vagaries he fitly frowned, 

Upheld contentions all could see were sound. 
Refused to let the ribald rabble rule 
Or rend the program’s orderly' schedule ; 

Speed, order, business — prompt and with dispatch — 
For trouble-breeders of all breeds a match ; 

’Tho oft’ reviled he’d list in smiling calm, 

Then sooth the riled, each honey r ed word a balm ; 
Adhering always to his square-deal plan. 

The much berated Howard stood — a man ! 

Pray, who’s that puny puppet with the pen 
Calmly ensconced above his fellow men ? 

The W'ren-like Roberts, debonair and meek. 

With brow' serene and pink, smooth shaven cheek. 

A boyish Cicero w'hose mild brown eye 
Belies the fiery' furnaces which lie 
Buttoned within his Charlie Chaplin coat 
And never fail to get Doc Crouter’s “goat.” 

I saw the silver lining of a Cloud. 

Whose silver fingers swept and swayed the crowd 
In dumb oratory : with measured swing 
His mellow eloquence w'ould mildly w'ing. 

Proud, prim and priestly, wonderfully wise; 

The ages learning in his keen gray eyes ; 

Pointing the pious pathway up above, 

A man to rev’rence, follow', fear — and love. 

His brother clergyman from old New York, 

Bom by the blarney stone of County Cork. 

With droll dispute, in laugh-provoking way, 

Or joy'ous jest, w'ould pass the time aw'ay. 

Oh ! Cloud and Keiser, varied as the poles. 

Each with a w'inning way of saving souls, 

Our fav’rite twain, aye, even unto names — 

Christ's loved disciples, gentle John and James. 

Oh ! last loved leader of a dying day 
Still in the flurry of the modern fray. 

The only' charter member to attend 
Our Nad Conventions to the very end: 

Nestor of all, his pink and rotund face 
Beaming, as ever, w'ith a jovial grace ! 

Vender of vigor ; volcano of vim ; 

Live refutation of the old maxim : 

“The good die young.” With fearless, facile pen, 
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By J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 

{From the Deaf-Mutes' Journal) 

The medal shown herewith was pres- 
ented to the Association on N. A. D. 

Dav at the Pan-American Exposition. 
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Fighting the battles of his fellow men 
’Gainst hopeless odds. What? hopeless? Nay, not 
quite 

While Edwin Allan Hodgson’s pen shall write. 

Hail, cheerful chum o’ mine, forever Wright, 

That ready'-fingered, kodak-toting wfight, 

Who hugged me like a shadow, faithful pard — 

My dear, devoted Holmes from Scotland y'ard, 

We both W'ere bitten by the self-same fleas, 

Together took our exiled hours of ease, 

Were served Chop Suey by a Chinese host, 

Passed up Bar-berries on their well-knowm coast. 
Agreed to disgree on every point, 

From Howson’s paper to some Hop Sing joint — 

Our wordy' opinions conjoining well 
On but one topic, namely : “War is Hell !” 

Across my inward vision slowly flit 
The Californians w'ho deserve plaudit : 

The lofty Williams, burly, brawny Boss, 

Who humored homesick and w'ho calmed the cross ; 
The earnest-visaged How'son, sure though slow'. 
Content to labor, not to brag and blow ; 

Resourceful Runde of sad and sombre air, — 

A handsome Hottentot with healthy' hair; 

The tireless Annie Lindstrom, sub-she-Boss. 

For information never at a loss ; 

Fred Baars, proud princeling of the printing plant; 
Lippsett and Luddy' — plump and prone to pant ; 
Voluble Wildey' M., whose cross — or crown — 

Was showing editors the pheenix town ; 

The sw'arthy' Spaniard of the sturdy soul ; 

The Selig brothers of the fat bank roll ; 

Lohmeyer, custodian of the “kale;” 

Friend Monroe Jacobs who first bid us “Hail ;” 
Impostor Marshal Dave; so many' more, 

To call the roll would make the fingers sore. 

Two dozen came from New York City, please, 

But only four from fair Los Angeles! 

'Tho sixteen kopecks would the party tote 
Aboard an 8o-onion power boat. 

I also mind me Grandma Rice, in sooth 
As spry and sprightly as in days of youth ; 

And bold Bacheberle, his only sin 
An all-embracing, gloom-dispelling grin ; 

One holy Roller — as a full back he 
Oft scored for Gallaudet vs. M. A. C. ; 

Bond broker Frankenheim — I tried to sell 
Him half an interest in my back yard w r ell. 

Yclept “The Meager Mine.” (He did not bite — 

To Rev’rend Dantzer’s most intense delight) 
Father McCarthy, calmly, void of heat. 

Protested Friday’s banquet called for meat; 

Wait! What’s the mob? Let’s see; why bless my sox. 



A shoal of suitors round the rich Miss Cox. 
But w'here the stormy petrel of our race ; 

The eagle beak ; the firm, impassioned face ; 
Our silent Theodore whose sullen hate 
“Resolved to ruin or to rule the state?” 
Afar he browsed amid his mountain fen. 
King of the chicken coop and fountain pen, 
Unlicensed undertaker — to inter 
The fourth deaf sheet with “Veditz, Editor.” 


Day' in, day out. prompt, ready, cold or heat, 

The same four fighters graced the same front seat : 
Wright, Cloud, his henchman — quick to take af- 
front — 

And young McNeilly, rich-robed, restive runt; 

A bright young banker he, with beardless face, 

The youngest leader of our ear-closed race. 

Just twenty-three, yet first of all the nation 
— Five days to get Impostor legislation. 

Four long-frocked preachers, so the stories run, 

In San Francisco stayed that first warm Sun. 

The fifth. Oh ! happy heart, with friends not few'. 
Roamed where the Santa Clara orchards grew. 

That Sabbath night four preachers stern of face 
Called down the erring for his fall from grace ; 

“You preached to eight or ten,” he softly said, 

“But like old Mahomet, I went ahead 

And sought the mountain ; revered brothers mine, 

I preached unto a hundred thirty-nine !” 

The Cravens — happy cowards — planned 
To flee the rain of rice in fair Portland 
But found before you’d been an hour afloat 
Six grinning fellow “Nads” aboard the boat. 

She had appealing eyes ; salt air and sun 
Added a peeling nose that’s no pun. 

Oh ! blushing, blissful bridegroom, there’s the rub, 
The see-saw' swaying of the blamed old tub 
Caused Craven, bleary eyed, to seek the sea, 

Leaving his bonny bride to tars like me, 

While Lynch and Fay with menu cards (hickup) 
Checked off each item as he coughed it up. 

That dour, eccentric recorder of rhyme, 

(Terrance O’Terry) had one trying time 
Showing his best and latest novel round — 

He sold a dozen neatly typed and bound : 

But college souvenirs, Gallaudet’s goal, 

The well-loved ivied tower within the bowl, 

. “Went begging. Not a sale ! One twenty-five ! 
Each blessed grad seemed busted — sakes alive!" 
Farewell, glad gambols in the golden West, 
Farewell, sierras, with the sun kissed crest 
We “Nads” enjoyed our stay, — but now I’m thru, 
My brain pan’s empty, and my pipe is, too. 
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THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


^.ST spring, in these columns, we 
told of our plan to return from the 
San Francisco Convention by way 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
We urged others to join us and 
secure a Tourist Sleeper all to ourselves, cook 
our own meals and do generally as we pleased. 
We published pictures of the scenic grandeur of 
the Canadian Rockies and told at length of the 
expectations we held of a glorious good time. 
For information we drew largely upon railroad 
folders and our imagination, both of which are 
optimistic sources. It now remains to tell of our 
actual experiences. 

The success of a trip like this must depend 
largely upon the personnel of the party. If a 
lot of “grouches” get to- 
gether, nothing in Heaven, 
on Earth, in the Air or in the 
Sea can make a happy and 
contented party. In issuing 
a general invitation to any 
one and everyone to join us 
in this outing we fully real- 
ized that we were taking long 
chances. As the berths in 
the Tourist Sleeper were 
‘‘booked” we scratched our 
bald head a time or two, for 
of all those who took the 
trip we were not intimately 
acquainted with a single one. 

Looking back over the five 
days we spent en route we 
do affirm that it would be 
very difficult if we had the 
making of it and the 
whole world to draw upon. There was not a 
“grouch” in the bunch, not a single "kicker” or 
“shirk." Everyone took things as they came, 
were ready to enjoy themselves at all times and 
to help each other have a good time. Every one 
had a wish to do his or her share and did it. 
There were enough young folks to keep things 
lively, enough married and middle aged people 
to do the “chaperoning.” and just the right pro- 
portion of men and women. Take the diagram 
of the car as shown herein. Up on Berth No. i 
was Miss Demick, formerly of Michigan but now 
of the Washington State School staff. Just read 
over your favorite author’s description of his 
nicely rounded, willow young heroine with 
fluffy, golden-yellow hair, dainty ways and bear- 
ing about her that sweet clean smell claimed ex- 
clusively in Ivory Soap advertisements, and you 
have her down "pat.” She wanted to get into 
the kitchen and muss herself and everything else 
up but was not permitted to do so but she did 
wipe the dishes. In No. 2 was Misses Albert 
and Laig. both of Ohio. They were Heavenly 
Twins, Gold Dust Twins, Siamese Twins and un- 


By JAY COOKE HOWARD 

related Twins all rolled into two, ready to helt> 
cook, ready to help eat and ready to help wash 
the dishes and when through they would get out 
their powder puffs and powder their noses and do 
a cake walk down the broad aisle. In No. 3 was 
Mrs. Wilson of New York. She was the boxorr 
grey haired mother of the party and no party evet 
had such a mother. She was pleasant, smiling, 
cheerful and helpful all day long. If a button 
had to be stitched on. out came her needle and 
thread, if some one was in need of a little physics 
her knowledge of home remedies was invoked. 
In No. 4 were Mr. and Mrs. Stover of Boston. 
Mr. Stover was very proud of his charming little 
wife and she was proud of her gallant husband. 
Were there something to do the Stovers were Mr. 


and Mrs. Johnny-on-the-spot. If anyone did 
anything that pleased them they were not slow 
in expressing their appreciation. If one is to 
believe them, no one did anything to displease 
anyone. Numbers 5 and 6 were occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Frisbee of Boston. Mrs. Frisbee is a 
plump little lady, not quite as tall as her husband 
and he is about as tall as Tom Thumb. She the 
sedate, he the frisky, carrying his sixty with the 
ease and grace of a boy of ten. At every stop, 
and there were many of them, he was out on the 
platform or on the ground doing gymnastic 
stunts that would put a college athlete to shame. 
He uses natural signs in a way that should mak< 
his fortune on the movie stage. His huckleberry 
story was a treat to deaf and hearing spectators 
alike. Mr. Hever of Vermont filled No. 7 and a 
better fellow to camp with could not be found. 
His first name ought to be Work. Anything 
wrong? Not on your life. Coffee all right? 
SURE. Young lady to be escorted up a moun- 
tain side? Here’s my arm. Cream needed. 
How many miles to the nearest cow? If anyone 
had peeked into No. 8 during the night they 


would have seen a bald head and eagle beak and 
would have taken to their heels. If, in their 
flight, they had fallen into No. 9 they w'ould have 
landed in Mr. Atcheson’s whiskers. Mr. Atche- 
son hails from Pittsburgh and favors the Lady 
Churchill Cigar. Like Uncle Joe Cannon his 
whiskers and his cigar seem much attached to one 
another and never part. Although well advanced 
in years. Mr. Atcheson enjoyed the trip from 
start to finish. He even flapped a pancake and 
ate it himself. No. 10 must have been rather 
overloaded with Messrs. Chambers and Midget of 
Tennessee. Mr. Chambers was strong on pan- 
cakes and weak on coffee. Mr. Midget belies his 
name for he is a strapping big fellow'. At Banff 
he set out and scaled a lofty peak alone and un- 
aided and came home 
sockless, like Jerry Simp- 
son of congressional fame. 
We are not sure whether he 
wore his sox out in scaling 
the mountain or nailed them 
to a pole on the top of the 
mountain to commemorate 
his achievement. The Bloch 
brothers, of St. Louis, were 
in No. 11 when not elsewhere. 
One of these brothers could 
hear. Both are experienced 
campers and the best of fel- 
1 o w s. Their friend, Mr. 
Remshardt, also of St. Louis, 
was in No. 12 and his hobby 
seemed to be stones and glass 
that glitter. The train but- 
cher found in him succulent 
meat for stick pins, rings and 
gee-gaws made out of beer bottle glass. No. 13, 
yes. who held it dowm? Why. His Royal Nibs 
the Porter. Right here we want to get up and 
remark that this porter put it all over the sons 
of Ham who were with the party from Omaha 
to San Francisco. And now, ahem. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, we come to the last but not the least 
of tlie party, the occupant of No. 14. Permit us 
to introduce you to Mr. Yeamans, of Winnipeg. 
A canny Scot is he, baffling on first acquaintance, 
apparently shy and reticent but. Good Lord, 
what a lady killer. He made more conquests 
during the trip than all of the rest of us put 
together and when he left us at Moose Jaw we 
had to marry him off. Yes, there were seven- 
teen of us in a car that could, at a pinch, hold 
61 quite comfortably. We had a room to frolic 
and gambol and room for pillow-fights in the day time. 

From Omaha to San Francisco it took five 
days with stop-overs. We were quartered in 
Pullman cars that Noah and Ham and Sham and 
Japeth considered luxurious but that had deterio- 
rated quite some since then. A lower berth cost 
fifteen big silver cart wheels for the five days. 




This is the Car. Isn’t it a Beauty? 
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Don’t the "Deaf Occupants of the Canadian 


From Vancouver to Minneapolis it took exactly 
the same length of time with stop overs and we 
had a fine, clean, airy Tourist Car that could give 
any one of the three Pullmans we had, going, 
cards and spades and run away from it. The 
charge was $7.50 per lower berth or just half of 
that if two occupied one berth. From Omaha to 
San Francisco we got our meals in dining cars 
and hotels and, at a fair estimate paid $20. for 
food and tips. At Vancouver we took on a sup- 
ply of provisions which were added to at Banff 
and Moose Jaw and the total cost to each of the 
party was $2.25. When we reached Minneapolis 


Pacific Tourist Car Look Contented? 

But our trip did not start at Vancouver. It 
started at San Francisco. What is the use? We 
can not tell it all in one article. The Great 
Northern Pacific Steamship that took us from 
San Francisco to Portland deserves a story by 
itself. The entertainment provided for the dele- 
gates at Portland and Seattle would require a 
page apiece. The palatial steamship “Princess 
Charlotte” must be satisfied with her picture in 
print. The scenery all along the route was 
superb in the extreme. Victoria and the other 
cities at which we stopped were interesting. 
Much has been said of snow-crowned Pikes Peak. 


In the Canadian Rockies there are whole ranges 
of mountains covered with snow to be seen from 
the train and there are glaciers with 500 foot 
faces. There are rivers and lakes and waterfalls. 
Every bridge was guarded by a Canadian soldier 
with loaded rifle and in places the tracks were 
patrolled. At Banff the party went up to the 
sulphur springs. Here they have one of the 
finest swimming pools to be found anywhere. In 
the big pool the sulphur water is 80 degrees while 
in an adjoining pool it is 98 degrees. Every day, 
every hour, every minute brought changes. The 
train would stop to give the passengers a chance 
to see things. Platforms were built right out on 
the mountain side to enable the passengers to get 
out and view the scenery. When tired of scenery 
there were the great parks -at Banff with moose, 
deer, yak, elk, buffalo, all kinds of mountain goats 
and other animals to attract one. Along the 
route we passed a German concentration camp. 
Interesting? You bet. At The Great Divide one 
saw the glacier waters come rushing down the 
mountain side and divide, right near the train, one 
stream flowing west to the Pacific and the other 
East to the Atlantic. Cork-screw tunnels and 
snow-sheds held one’s interest. In short, if one 
wants an intensely interesting trip, an instructive 
trip, a trip replete with grand and magnificent 
scenery over a road managed by men who pull 
together and stick together for the good of the 
service and whose watchword seems to be: “A 
Pleased Patron is the best Advertisement,” one 
MUST take the Canadian Pacific and no other. 


The Episcopal deaf of Chicago have recently ac- 
quired a church of their own, All Angels’ Church. 
It is situated on the south side and is under the 
pastorate of Rev. Geo. F. Flick whose energy and 
ability have done much for the deaf population of 
Chicago. One of the most gratifying result of his 
work is the acquistition of the church mentioned. — 
Iowa Hawk eye. 


Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. — Shakespeare. 


there was enough left to keep the 
Porter for two weeks. What is 
more, we fed the Porter too. And 
FUN? Going we would sit around 
day after day swapping lies and 
stories and smoking until we were 
black in the face. Coming we 
cooked our own meals, washed the 
dished and had a rip roaring good 
time and no five days on a train 
were ever so pleasantly and quick- 
ly passed. Going the service was 
abominable. Train facilities were 
overtaxed, dining-car waiters were 
half dead. Trains were made up 
into first, second and third sections 
and no one knew when he was to 
get away. Coming the railroad 
officials were courtesy itself, met 
our party at every principal stop 
and offered us every service within 
their power. Did we want more 
provisions? Could they do any- 
thing for us? En route there was 
some one around to point out the 
principal points of interest. Did 
some unsuspecting traveler invade 
our privacy he was taken to an- 
other car. We arrived at Vancou- 
ver at 6:30 P.M., Saturday, the 
busiest day in the week for rail- 
road men. Four officials of the 
Canadian Pacific placed themselves 
at our service and by 8:15 every 
member of the party was assigned 
to a good room with shower bath 
for which he paid from 73 cents to 
85 cents for the night, had supper, 
arrangements were made for the 
special car and provisions ordered. 
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THE N. F. S. D. CONVENTION 


By JAMES S. REIDER 



Omaha, July 7, 1915 OFFICERS AND DELEGATES OF THE OMAHA CONVENTION Plwlo by Eitner 

Top row, left to right — M. L. Ahern, P. W. Hauer, J. M. Koehler, G. W. Arnot, J. H. Burgherr, G. D. Martin, Philip Morin, 
Daniel Tellier, D. McG. Cameron, J. W. Howson. 

Second row — C. R. Barnett, P. N. Hellers, Lawrence Janies, W. J. Sullivan, I. D. Todd, Paul Sandusky, J. F. Flynn. W. H. 
Chambers, J. R. Goldman, L. J. Bacheberle, Jackson Bates, J. M. Stewart, E. M. Bristol. J. D. Moran, William Pfunder. E. C. Luther, 
Janies Downey. 

Third row — Gordon Midget, A. J. Myers, Herman Koelle, George Hobb, Walter Green, Joseph Turnbow, M. J. Kestner, 
A. T. Bailey, P. J. Maue, L. A. Cohen, J. E. Curry, G. C. Brown, D. E. Moylan, J. W. Kurry, Ladimir Kolman, F M Leitner, J S.. 
Reider, C. R. Lawrence, R. E. Hartman, R. E. Binkley, J. W. Seitz, H. M. Leiter. 

Fourth row (bottom) — J. E. Pershing, G. Pitzer, A. R. Murdock, Harold Lee, E. I. Holycross, F. G. Schwartz, W. L. Davis, 
H. B. Plunkett, H. C. Anderson, F. P. Gibson, C. C. Neuner, Washington Barrow, G- F. Flick, H. L. Tracy, J. S. Long W. H. Ro- 
thert, J. W. Barrett, A. L. Roberts, J. A. Key, E. M. Rowse,, E. A. Hart, Anton Tanzar. 


HE sixth triennial convention of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
held at the Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb- 
raska, July 6 to 10, 1915, made a dif- 
ferent impression upon us from all the 
other conventions of the deaf that we have ever at- 
tended, and we have attended a good many of them 
in our time. We believe conventions of the deaf 
are a good thing, properly conducted, being the 
means of stirring them up from a seemingly mono- 
tonous life and opening new possibilities and oppor- 
tunities to them that could hardly come in any other 
way, and promoting the “get-together” spirit, not lor 
talk so much as to produce good results, which is so 
important to the general welfare of the deaf. If 
the sage is right in saying that “self-help is best,” 
then conventions of the deaf are a necessity. How- 
ever, as intimated above, they must not be mere ex- 
hibitions for the display of sign-oratory, partisanship, 
and sophistry, or occasions for picnics. The ideal 
convention is the one that means business, adheres 
strictly to business, and transacts its business in a 
way that produces results. Now, as a corporation 
for profit, the “Frat” convention should be essential- 
ly a business convention. And it was exactly this 
quality which made such an impression upon us. 
There were seventy or more duly elected, qualified 
and accredited delegates, most of whom had part or 
all of their expenses paid by the Divisions which sent 
them, and, as such, they were not only obligated to 
attend the convention but the President saw that 
every one of them attended all the sessions, and 
promptly, too. For once we attended a convention 
where the attendance at all the sessions was not 
dilatory. In this the “Frat” convention leads all 
other conventions of the deaf. 

It was a pleasure to many to “See Chicago first,” 
and there is reason to believe that they saw' more 
than the}' expected to see. In the first place, they 
were rather surprised to see how cramped the Home 
Office is. The business of the society seems to be 
outgrowing the size of the office, and, after all, it 
might prove a profitable investment to have its own 
building. The next convention in Philadelphia will 
probably W'restle with this subject. 

On Saturday afternoon, July 3rd, the visiting Frats 
met a large number of Chicagoians of both sexes, in 
the open at a beautiful spot at Washington Park, 
and in the evening they were given a greater 
reception at the refectory in the same park. Sunday 
morning July 4th, was as wet as it could be; but, 


happily, it cleared by noon, and the visitors were 
taken through Chicago's parks, beautiful boulevards 
and Lake Shore drives in the afternoon in four large 
sight-seeing automobiles through the generosity of 
Chicago Division. It was a treat that was thorough- 
ly enjoyed by all. On Sunday night two special 
tourist cars took the Frats to the convention city — 
Omaha — arriving there the following morning before 
ten o’clock. 

Hotel Rome — the headquarters of the Society — 
was taken by storm, as it were, and the clerks hardly 
knew how to handle the silent crowd which filled the 
large lobby, but gradually all had registered and then 
registered a second time at Omaha No. 32’ s Informa- 
tion Bureau in another part of the lobby, where each 
Frat was given the badge to which he was entitled, 
with an additional piece of white ribbon on which 
was printed in large letters the name of the city 
from which each one came. Delegates and alternates 
received red badges — with a clever key pin on which 
was mounted the letters O-M-A-H-A, symbolizing 
the freedom of the city ; visiting members, blue 
badges ; non-members, white badges. These badges 
were presented to each by No. 32, not sold. Sou- 
venirs of the convention were on sale at the in- 
formation bureau and consisted of Omaha pennants, 
stickers, Omaha and Council Bluffs ladies’ recipe 
books and a few other things. All the members of 
the local committee wore uniform white hats, and 
when a visitor was in doubt, he w'as just told to see 
Bro. J. Schuyler Long, or Bro. Waldo H. Rothert, 
et al., but simply to ask any “White Hat” who might 
be in sight, a convenience which was appreciated. 
Huge streamers advertising the convention hung in 
front of the hotel and many of the stores in the 
business district displayed N. F. S. D. pennants, and, 
of course, the visitors w'ere asked to patronize these 
“flag” stores. A small official program was issued by 
the local committee, which gave all needed informa- 
tion. 

The day of the Frat’s peaceful invasion of Omaha 
(Monday, July 5th) was observed as Independence 
Day. Flags were displayed on many buildings, but 
there was an entire absence of the odor of powder 
and all day we did not see a wee bit of a blackened 
and broken fire cracker on the streets, an unusual 
thing for 11s. Evidently Omaha had a very sane 
Fourth for a city of its size (population about 155- 
000). But yet the city was not without a celebration. 
The chief events of interest of the day were the 
aerial journey to San Francisco, a 300-mile auto 


race, base-ball game, and the world’s championship 
wrestling match between Stecher and Cutler. These 
events drew crowds to the city and filled the hotels, 
owing to which the deaf who registered at the Rome 
were not assigned rooms until far in the afternoon. 

It was not such a great inconvenience though, 
because everybody was invited to attend the picnic 
at Elmwood Park, where a free luncheon was served 
in Western style by an auxiliary committee of ladies. 
The day happened to be the kind most suitable for 
such an occasion and it thus was most enjoyable. 

A reception and ball tendered to the visitors at the 
Hotel Rome in the evening, following the picnic, 
added another beautiful and enjoyable event to the 
day. A line of twos was formed with Dr. and Mrs. 
J. Schuyler Long at the head who formed the nucleus 
of the receiving line inside the ball-room, receiving 
each pair as they passed, when they also took a posi- 
tion in the receiving line, and so on until all had been 
received, the line then extending all round the room. 
This ceremony over, dancing began. The handsome 
and spacious ball-room was brilliantly lighted for the 
occasion and the hotel orchestra furnished the music 
that gave inspiration to those who “trip’t the light 
fantastic toe,” and charm to those who did not. On 
Tuesday morning. July 6th, at 9 o’clock, the dele- 
gates met and organized the convention. It was in 
the same room which the night before had been the 
scene of the gayest occasion of the social side of the 
convention. It was now' trasformed into an assembly- 
room. The lights shined as brilliantly as on the 
evening, but the waxen floor was covered all over 
with carpet, long tables were made to serve as desks 
for the delegates and were strewn with literature, 
w'riting-paper, blotters, ink bottles and pens, while 
the rear was filled up with chairs for visiting Frats 
who cared to attend the sessions and helped make an 
imposing attendance. There was some delay at the 
beginning, owing to the glare of the lights on the 
platform, but Rome Miller, the obliging owner of 
the hotel, soon appeared with two electricians and, 
with coat off and sleeves rolled tip, personally direct- 
ed changes of the lights to adapt them to a deaf as- 
semblage. After seeing that all the delegates had 
every comfort and convenience possible, Mr. Miller 
retired. 

After Brother John W. Michaels had delivered the 
invocation, the Credentials Committee made its 
report, showing as present 10 officers, 42 delegates, 
and 20 alternates, a total of 72 on the convention roll. 
Including Los Angeles, whose delegate was taken 
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Convention, three years ago, for securing the most 
new members within a specified time. The kind of 
surprise had not been decided then and Bro. Sec- 
retary Gibson took time to select a worthy one. It 
must have taken him longer than he thought and so 
much the better; for when, at last, a new die was 
made for the standard style of fob for the members, 
he conceived the idea of having the first fob pendant 
made of solid gold from it, which was mounted on 
a suitable ribbon and now presented to Brother 
Tracy with the Secretary's apologies for the delay 
of the award. It is not only a beautiful prize, but 
Brother Tracy has the honor of having the first fob 
made from the new die. On the reverse of the 
pendant is inscribed : “Presented to H. Lorraine 
Tracy in appreciation of his hustling fraternalism, 
Columbus — 1912.” The happy recipient was taken 
completely by surprise and thanked the Secretary 
for the valued prize. The fob was much admired 
by all who examined it after the meeeting. 

(To be continued.) 


convention adopted the entire report with only a 
slight amendment. 

One of the important topics considered by the con- 
vention was the enlargement of the Frat, the official 
publication of the Society, by the addition of more 
pages. It met with almost unanimous approval, but 
the expediency of making the change was shouldered 
upon the Board of Directors. It was the most logical 
thing to do in the matter, for the Board is best 
able to judge how far such a change will be war- 
ranted. 

It is a notable fact that the Society has gone on 
record more than once in showing its honesty of pur- 
pose, a thing which we know can not be said of all 
fraternal orders. An order which goes to the limit 
in profiting on mere technicalities in claims against 
it shows a pitiful lack of the fundamental principles 
of brotherhood, and one may well decline to cast 
his lot with it. Thus far, in all worthy claims that 
have been shown to be morally valid, our Society 
has been disposed to brush aside technicality in 
settlement of claims, and it will doubtless continue 
to do so as long as there is no wanton abuse of its 
generosity. Such a dispensation was granted in three 
instances at the convention, because all were shown 
to be worthy cases. 

There was probably no more surprised man at 
the convention than Brother Tracy, who figured as 
the recipient in a beautiful presentation. He had 
been awarded an “invisible” prize at the Columbus 


ill enroute to the convention, eight Divisions were 
reported unrepresented at the convention. We need 
not give the names of the delegates and alternates 
who attend this 19x5 meet, as they appear with the 
cut at the head of the account. Don’t they look 
like an intelligent, progressive, and “boosting” lot? 
Those who had never attended a Frat convention 
before soon found out to their surprise that they 
were not on a pleasure jaunt. One who did think 
at first that it made little or no difference if he came 
in a little late at a session found to his dismay that a 
repeat of the offence would render him liable to a 
fine even if the lateness was caused by an auto ride. 

At ten o’clock, business was suspended to allow an 
open meeting, which many ladies attended, L. J. Te 
Poel, Esquire, representing the Mayor, who was 
unable to be present, delivered a spicy little welcome, 
to which responses were made on behalf of the 
Society by Brothers Reider, Roberts, Howson, and 
Tracy, for the East, Middle West, West and South 
respectively. Other addresses were made by Rome 
Miller, the energetic proprietor of the Hotel Rome 
and a member of the State Legislature, who proved 
a happy speaker; Superintendent Henry W. Rothert, 
of the Iowa School ; and E. W. Booth, Superintendent 
of the Nebraska School, all of whom made compli- 
mentary speeches. 

Then followed a beautiful rendition in signs of 
the “Brotherhood of Man,” (written by Brother J. 
Schuyler Long) by Mrs. Waldo H. Rothert. It 
was as follows : — 

It matters not if one may be 
1 A Christian or a Jew, 

Or whether he be humbly born 
Or if his blood be “blue.” 


STATISTIC OF SIGHT AND HEARING 

Blindness is more common in men than in women, 
the proportion according to the last census returns, 
being one in every 1,316 males and one in every 1,424 
females As regards deafness, however, the position 
is reversed. 


If he be clean and earn his bread 
By honest and faithful toil, 

And if no base, dishonest deed 
His willing hands may soil; 


If in the race no deed unfair 
Doth rob the weak of right ; 
And he doth share another's grief 
And make some burden light ; 


Knocker 


No word untrue of his doth bring 
Reproach to some fair name ; 

And he is ever quick to praise 
And always slow to blame ; 


“That night the 
banquet took place, 
to which it is not 
possible for me to 
do justice. One of 
the toasts was 
‘ Knockers ’ by J. 
W. Howson, San 
Francisco, Cal i- 
fornia. ” 

The Frat, July, 1915 


If, like the good Samaritan 
He helps another’s need, 

He’s true to God no matter what 
May be his race or creed. 


For such is what the Father taught 
Since first the world began. 

That peace and love should join us in 
The Brotherhood of Man. 


Brother Cohen was next called on to recite 
’“America” and, though unprepared he gave it both 
orally and in signs. 

In the afternoon the convention settled down to 
business in earnest. Most of the delegates had 
•divested themslves of their coats and, with sleeves 
rolled up, seemed ready for the trying ordeal of a 
busy session. Almost at the very start a snag was 
struck which some of the more facetious members 
were pleased to style a David and- Goliath encounter, 
in which the principals were Brothers Reider and 
Koehler, the erstwhile friends and co-workers in 
church work whom destiny had separated for more 
than a decade and now, by chance and under the 
benign influence of fraternity, had been reunited. 
In justice to both parties, it was a mere parliament- 
ary skirmish over an alleged irregularity in the 
composition of the Committee on Business. Though 
considerable warmth was shown on both sides the 
matter in dispute was finally adjusted to the satis- 
faction of both parties to the controversy, thus re- 
storing the entente cordiale. Our limited space will 
not allow us to produce the report which caused the 
dispute but it may l>e found in the July Frat. The 


The California 
Situation 
as seen by 
ZENO 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


notable event of the past sum- 
% me! °f s P ec ' a l interest to the deaf 
was the convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf at San 
Franciso last July. Both the busi- 
ness and the social sides of the convention were 
of a high order and reflected great credit upon 
all who in any way were responsible for the 
program of the day. While the scenic trans- 
continental trips, the attractive Exposition, the 
wonderful country, the congenial climate, the new 
built city, the hospitable and progressive people 
all conspired to make a favorable and enduring 
impression upon the visiting delegates, the im- 
portance of the convention itself should not be 
underestimated simply because the proceedings 
failed to partake more of the forensic, the 
specular or the sensational. The convention, on 
the whole, was a harmonious and business-like 
gathering. The work done at San Francisco 
will go far towards clearing the way for more 
substantial, progressive and aggressive work at 
Hartford two years hence when the first centen- 
nial of the founding of deaf-mute instruction in 
America is to be duly commemorated. 

One of the novel and pleasing features of con- 
vention week was the parade of the delegates 
from Fillmore street entrance of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition to the Court of Abundance. 
The parade was led by Exposition officials and 
headed by the Exposition band. Owing to the 
conflicting noises within the Exposition grounds 
the oral address and responses did not seem to 
carry more than a few feet away, but the sign 
rendition of these same addresses was easily fol- 
lowed and fully appreciated by the several hun- 
dred present regardless of distance from the 
speaker. And yet “our friend the enemy,”-— the 
oralist, would have us dispense with the sign- 
language. 

Delegates to the San Francisco convention, 
who proceeded southward after final adjourn- 
ment at the Exposition city were cordially 
received and splendidly entertained by the rep- 
resentative deaf citizens of Los Angeles. 


Of all cities in which have been held conven- 
tions of the National Association of the Deaf, 
San Francisco is the only one bearing the un- 
mistakeablc and ineffacable impress of the genius 
of a deaf-mute citizen — Mr. Douglas Tilden, the 
noted sculptor. The Mechanics monument 
(Donahue Fountain, the Native Sons monument, 
the Spanish-American Volunteers monument, 
which occupy prominent positions along the lead- 
ing thoroughfares of the city; the Junipero Serra 
monument, the Foot-ball and Base-ball monu- 
ments in Golden Gate park, the Indian-Grizzley 
Combat monument on the grounds of the State 
School for the Deaf in Berkeley, and the sym- 
bolic fountain base in an Oakland park are among 
the more prominent contributions of this ver- 
satile and gifted native son to the art treasures 
of the metropolis of the Pacific. In the splendid 
Native Sons of the Golden West building, in 
which was given the grand ball of convention 
week, is a tier of handsome stained-glass win- 
dows portraying the features of prominent native 
sons — among them Tilden’s. It seemed to those 
below that he was looking down approvingly 
upon the gathering of fair ladies and brave men 
on that notable occasion. While appreciating 
the obstacles in the way of Mr. Tilden's being- 
present at and participating in the proceedings 
of the convention it is none the less regrettable 
that one who, in the past, having been so active 
in the affairs of the deaf should not have been 
one with us when the National Association met 


By Dr. J. H. CLOUD 

in his home city — the scene of his greatest 
achievements. 

* * * 

- “The Dual Systems Eventually: Why not 
now?” is the heading of an article by Mr. J. D. 
Wright, principal of an oral school, and published 
in the September issue of the Volta Review. For 
an ultra oralist like Mr. Wright, to advocate “the 
dual system” is in itself a significant admission 
that even the oralists are beginning to realize that 
the single speech method which they advocate is 
not all sufficient for the needs of the deaf. Be- 
tween the “dual system” advocated by oralists 
and the Combined system advocated by leading 
educators of the deaf and endorsed by the edu- 
cated deaf there is only a technical difference. 
The educational advantages are all in favor of the 
“combined system” which includes not one, nor 



BY HER PAPA’S GRAVE. 

Tomb of Mr. Oscar H. Regensburg in Woodlawn 
Cemetery Santa Monica, California. 


two but ALL approved methods of teaching the 
deaf and adapts the method to the needs of the 
individual child. 

In the introductory part of an article referred 
to Mr. Wright says: — 

“Mr. Gallaudet went to England for the pur- 
pose of learning how to teach deaf children by 
the pure speech method.” 

The above statement has not an historical leg 
upon which to stand. Dr. Gallaudet went to 
England and later to France with an open mind. 
His object was to gather information as to how 
the deaf could be taught. He did not go to 
England because the speech method was used 
there, but because a school for the deaf was 
located there. He went to France for the same 
reason. 

* * * 

A year ago the Silent Courier suddenly shot 
above the newspaper horizon and after thirteen 
issues, (a mere coincidence perhaps), as suddenly 
dropped out of sight. Inasmuch as the initial 
number emphasized the Editor’s undying resolve 
that the paper would “LIVE” we promptly sent 
in our subscription. It seems, however, that an 
oversupply of confidence and an undersupply of 
money not only hastened but invited the end. 
A paper starting out with the declaration: “I in- 
tend to LIVE,” and desiring to be taken serious- 
ly, should at least have sufficient financial back- 
ing to carry it safely over an extended probation- 
ary period. Confidence in independent journalism 
has been shaken too often to make the public 


financially responsive to the first mere announce- 
ment of the advent of another newspaper. The 
Silent Worker and the Journal have long occu- 
pied what may be regarded as the independent 
field. They have given and are giving such 
highly satisfactory service as to render it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for another paper to make 
headway in their respective domains. The Frat 
serves, and must continue to serve, a very large 
number of subscribers while the leading school 
papers satisfy quite a few. While there is always 
room for just one more it will require consider- 
able money and exceptional merit for a newcomer 
to make and maintain a place for itself. 

We predict that the next venture into the 
field of independent journalism likely to prove 
successful, satisfactory and enduring, will be a 
bulletin issued by the National Association of the 
Deaf. The large and growing membership of 
the Association amply justifies its undertaking 
a newspaper of its own. It may first appear as 
a quarterly, later as a monthly or oftener. Such 
a periodical backed by the National Association 
and conducted in a courteous, conservative, 
fair and businesslike manner, will inspire and 
attract the support of the educated deaf of the 
country. 

* * * 

Several of the larger socities of the deaf of 
New York, among them the Deaf-Mutes’ Union 
League, Knights of De L’Epee, League of Elect 
Surds, Mens’ Club of St. Ann’s, Xavier Allied 
Societies, Division 23 N. F. S. D., and the Clark 
Deaf-Mute League have allied themselves to- 
gether to give a series of entertainments on a 
large scale, the net proceeds of which will go to 
the De L’Epee Memorial Statue Fund. This plan 
for concentrating the efforts of diverse organiza- 
tions of the deaf upon a common object — a most 
worthy object by the way — is deserving of the 
highest commendation and should be followed 
by the deaf of the larger centers of population 
in all parts of the country. 

SEPTEMBER 

Sky aglow, 

No breezes blow — 

Sunbeam tracks in road dust lie 
Nature asleep — 

Earth, vigil keeps, 

While the summer passes by ! “O” 

GAME OF “500” 

A pasteboard pastime used as a substitute for intel- 
ligent conversation among the “400’' — Hubbard. 



Delegates to California Convention at Capitol, 
St. Paul Minn. 
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Col. Margerum never forgets our little 
folks when Fair Time comes around. 


Our Silent Worker now goes to almost 
every country of any importance in the 
civilized world. 


ENROLLMENT 

The opening day, Sept. 13th, brought us 
J 43 boys and girls, a larger number by 
about twenty than any previous opening 
day. The enrollment in 1913-1914 was 170, 
in 1914-1915 it was 190, and during the com- 
ing term it promises to pass the two hun- 
dred mark. The boys’ new dormitory build- 
ing, when filled to it utmost capacity, will 
hold 120 boys, and its limitations probably 
will be reached before the term is ended. 
Unless new space is afforded, it will be but 
a year or two ere we again carry a waiting 
list. 


MOTOR DANGER 

The summer has been full of sunshine and 
health and jewelled with a thousand joys to 
most of our pupils. They report, in nearly 
every case, better times, better homes, and 
better hopes for the future ; and, best of all, 
they have returned almost to a child, with 
their faces beaming with gladness at get- 
ting back to the splendid things that here 
surround them. The two shadows that 
have fallen were both cast by motor vehi- 
cles. Early in August Mr. John P. Dob- 
bins, the father of Charles Dobbins, stepped 
from the sidewalk in front of his summer 
home in Belmar into the street and was 
instantly killed by a motor-cycle. A few 
days later, one of our boys, Harold Thomas, 


was run down by an automobile in the 
streets of Camden and so badly injured that 
he is still in the Camden hospital. Both 
cases are sad reminders of the growing 
dangers of the streets, reminders that were 
not needed by the rank and file of our little 
folks who “stop” and “look” a dozen times 
before attempting the crossing of a thoro- 
fare, but to the careless few they will act as 
a caution that will not soon be forgotten. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S RE-UNION 

The re-union of the Alumni Association 
of the state of Pennsylvania, held at Mount 
Airy on the 4th of September, seems to have 
been one of the happiest occasions of the 
many happy ones enjoyed of late years by 
the deaf of that state. The key-note of the 
meeting was loyalty; loyalty to friends 
loyalty to teachers, loyalty to each other 
and loyalty to their old Alma Mater. Re- 
ferring to this, the announced principal aim 
of the association, President Davis said in 
his address : — 

“Of all human traits which contribute 
most to the unity, strength, integrity and 
growth of any organization, loyalty is en- 
titled to the first consideration.” 

Dr. Hodsgon speaking of the meeting 
says of it that it was “ a credit to the deaf, 
as well as to the Institutions that educated 
them. Loyalty to one’s Alma Mater is a 
virtue to be applauded, and it is conspicu- 
ously noticeable that the deaf are seldom 
lacking in this respect. For their former 
teachers they invariably have words of 
affection and praise, and for the Principal or 
Superintendent their motto inevitably is : 
The Chief, always right ; but, right or 
wrong, the Chief!” 

“Those who know the lovable personality 
of Dr. A. L. E. Crouter can never be surpris- 
ed at the loyal attitude of his former pupils 
towards him.” 

He refers to the fact that the proceedings 
were in the sign-language and adds : — 
“What is there in the education of the 
Pennsylvania deaf that has generated and 
fostered the get-together spirit that they 
mainfest beyond all other States? Wheth- 
er it was imbibed at the teacher’s knee in 
the class-room, or in the chapel from the 
lecture platform, it is there. It has welded 
the deaf of Pennsylvania into one long and 
strong chain, and enabled them to work in 
concert, and exercise their strongest com- 
bined effort, for the common good.” 

One of the most interesting features of the 
program was the following poem by Miss 
Gertude M. Downey of the class of 1880: 

GREETING. 

Dedicated to Dr. A. L. E. Crouter by the class 
of 1880 

The_ loyal subject sallies forth 
With gifts to meet his king! 

When man some mighty deed hath wrought 
The world with plaudits ring! 

But we, thy “silent children” have 
No fairer gifts to lay 

Upon the altar of our love 
Save wreaths of brightest Bay! 


Though on no costly monument 
Thy name e’er graven be, 

Nor gilded walls of cathedral 
For passing throngs to see, 

A thousand hearts shall yet recall 
Thy name with loving pride, 

And know ye not that this is Fame, 

Which only can abide! 

The years which thou hast labored here 
Have not been spent in vain, 

And when God’s harvest day shall dawn 
Will yield thee golden grain! 

The heights which men of fame have reach- 
ed 

And won by ceaseless care — 

“Lift up thine eyes unto the hills,” 

Behold thy laurels there! 

The class of 1880 consisted of Nettie Weil 
Heyman, Alice Annis Breen, Julia A. 
Foley, Katie Garbet Hoopes, Harriet Berg 
Dolph, and Gertrude M. Downey. 

With the dominating spirit that prevailed 
in all of the proceedings of the September 
meeting continued, the good that the Alum- 
ni Association of Pennsylvania may do 
can scarce be measured. 


REFRESHED 

As everybody has been refreshed by the 
summer, so every place around our grounds 
and buildings has been brightened up. A 
fine concrete walk has been made from the 
near corner of the boys building to the 
school-rooms and dining hall, there has 
been repainting, white-coating, plastering, 
new roofing and pretty much everything 
needed in the way of repairs, all round, and 
we were never in much better shape in the 
fall. Our centre and south wing, things 
that were greatly needed, were not provided 
by the last legislature, and, what is yet more 
to our regret, we failed to get our very 
much needed heating plant. But we shall 
wait patiently and will hope that the next 
year will bring both, and then we shall be 
prepared for all reasonable emergencies. 


I he address delivered before the Min-, 
nesota Association of the Deaf at St. Paul, 
last month, by Miss Petra T. Fandrem, 
Superintendent of the Division for the Deaf 
in the state department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, will be found on another page, and is 
worthy of the most careful perusal by 
everybody interested in the deaf. 


OCTOBER 

Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious breath! 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 

And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow 
brief, 

And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
Wind of the sunny south! oh, still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 

Like to a good old age released from care, 
Journeying, in long serenity, away. 

I11 such a bright, late quiet, would that I 

Might wear out life like thee, ’mid bowers and 
brooks, 

And dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 
And music of kind voices ever nigh; 

And when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 
Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass. 

Ik. — Bryant. 
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Halloween, Thanksgiving and then Christmas. 

Charlie Dobbins has matriculated at Gallaudet 
College. 

The hottest days of the summer ushered in our 
new term. 

We all hail the lower thermometer with joy after 
that awful spell. 

Mary Sommers was one of Anna Robinson’s callers 
during August. 

Quite a number of our boys are members of the 
local Y. M. C. A. 

Roy Hapward spent quite a bit of his time “awheel” 
during the summer. 

Base-ball continues to attract the larger boys, 
when the weather permits. 

Elias Scudder had a position with the Public Serv- 
ice Co. during the summer. 

The superintendent took his seventeenth trip to 
the fair with us on Monday. 

Maud Thompson and Adele Silverman have prom- 
ised us a visit in the near future. 

The increase in our number of children probably 
will necessitate another teacher. 

We had watermelon for supper one day last week, 
and all did ample to the occasion. 

Marion Apgar’s papa has a new “Overland” much 
to the satisfaction of Miss Marion. 

Anna Klepper was the guest of Jessie Casterline 
for two weeks during the summer. 

Master Tony Dondiego spent four weeks in New 
York and several days at Coney Island. 

My ! How Esther Woelper, Isabella Long, Marion 
Bausman and Edith Tussey have grown. 

Andrew Dziak was taken on as an extra hand 
during July and August and did good work. 

Miss Helen H. Graver takes the place of Miss 
Lila Wood who left us to he married in June. 

Miss Vail was called away four days last week to 
attend the obsequies of her brother at Indianapolis. 

One hundred and forty-three children arrived on 
the opening day, the largest number we ever started 
with. 

The fact that 10,000,000 of birds are destroyed 
annually by cats does not make us love cats any the 
more. 

George Morris has an excellent position at Flor- 
ence, where he expects to make his home during the 
winter. 

Vito Dondiego had no vacation this summer, but 
he is nearly a hundred dollars to the good for the 
sacrifice. 

Randall McClelland and Fred Ciampaglia will 
preside over the destinies of the Silent Worker Jrs 
this year. 

We are all wishing for a swimming pool, and hope 


that one of these days, the state will furnish us with 
this luxury. 

Among our visitors during the fair week were 
John Casterline, Mr. Yurik and his little daughters 
and Mrs. Felts. 

Bernard Doyle became so interested in the Life of 
Napoleon which he read during the summer that he 
re-read it twice. 

A number of the boys became fine base-ball players 
during the summer, and two of the girls became quite 
expert at tennis. 

The up-state boys will not be able to call Philadel- 
phia “slow-town” any more, after seeing her team 
win the pennant. 

Lilian Learning and Isabella Long received calls 
from Miss Fitts, Miss Taylor and Miss Bergen dur- 
ing the summer. 

Eleanor Frost brought with her a doll and a baby- 
caoch, and spends quite a little of her leisure time 
looking after her dolly. 

Randall McClelland took up the study of electricity' 
during the summer, and, of late, has been devoting 
considerable time to it. 

Sunday school will be from 10:30 to 11:30 for the 
present, and teachers and children will have the 
afternoon to themselves. 

The red-letter day of the summer to Mabel Smith 
was an excursion to Burlington Island accompanied 
by her mother and sister. 

It is quite common for a child to arrive at school 
with a claim check instead of a regular baggage check 
and the mistake give us no end of trouble. 

Marion Apgar got a box of ribbons as a present 
from a girl friend a few days ago. Now what could 
be nicer for a girl than such a present.. 

The photo-engraving department is one of our 
most attractive fields. Wm. Felts and Geo. Hummel 
have recently been added to the force there. 

A half dozen more of the panorama photographs 
were mailed to the parents on Friday, making about 
seventy that have been subscribed for altogether. 

Josie Kulikowski says that if she had a chance 
she would soon be able to “swim like a fish,” for 
she knows she would be greatly interested in it. 

During the past year, Alfred Shaw has ridden one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight miles on his 
bicycle, and the whole distance without an accident 

The basket-ball team launched its boom for the 
season of 1915-1916 by' electing Alfred Shaw captain 
and is looking forward to a very successful winter. 

Ruth Ramshaw’s grandmother was away for a 
week during the summer and Ruth had an opportu- 
nity of showing what a good housekeeper she was. 

The monitors for the new term are : — Alfred Shaw, 
Joseph Higgins, Walton Morgan, Alfred Greiff, 
Bernard Doyle, John Gronkowski, Arthur Greene, 
Mary Sommers, Perla Harris, Marion Bausman, and 
Catherine Melone. 

The children were given a benefit at the new City' 
Square Thearte on Saturday afternoon, and all en- 
joy’ed it very much. Mr. Newcomb presided at the 
machine. 


It is only a half dozen steps by the new concrete 
walk from the Boys’ Building to the Dining Hall 
and school rooms ; and hereafter the weather will 
make little difference. 

A pair of blue-jays, something quite new on our 
grounds, has been with us for the past couple of 
weeks. Can it be that they are already looking up 
quarters for the coming spring. 

We have only just begun to admit our new pupils 
waiting for the old ones to become settled first. 
Ten of the newcomers are here, and twenty more 
are expected before the month is out. 

A motor-cycle accident in August, sent Arthur 
Blake to the hospital for several days; but this was 
not all. The worst was yet to come; for when he 
returned to his position he found it held down by 
another operator. 

Our boys are rapidly solving the complexities of 
the linotype machine, so that when one gets out of 
order, it does not take very long to get it running 
again. It is very rarely indeed, now, that we have 
to call in an expert. 

THE FAIR 

The 27th. 

A splendid treat. 

So full of interest. 

That nothing could be finer. 

Everybody had a glorious time. 

Or one more fraught with happiness. 

And every' body came home hungry. 

The exhibitions were the very best ever. 

The entertainment was long and attractive. 

The merry-go-rounds and Ferris wheels just splen- 
did. 

And everything conspired to make up a glorious 
day. 

And when we got to bed and Morpheus kissed 
our eye-lids down there came Nirvana. 

There is a hedquarters for lost children every' 
year at the Fair, where from twenty to fifty are 
gathered in, daily', to await claimants. We have not 
had one of our children taken there for years until 
this summer. On Monday one of the babv-boys lost 
his bearings and was taken by a kind-hearted cop 
to the receiving-room where twenty-eight others 
were awaiting parents and friends. When the count 
was made in the dining-room, in the evening, our 
little boy was missed and upon inquiry over the 
phone he was located at head-quarters. Mr. Eldon 
at once went out for him.. When he entered the 
room where he was, he found him with a policeman’s 
helmet on his head, a big star pinned to his left breast 
and a big ball in his right hand, and he lay on his 
left arm sleeping the sleep of the just. It was really', 
a very funny sight. He was first provided with a 
good supper and a half hour later was curled in 
his own little bed at the school. 


NEARLY DROWNED AT SPRING LAKE, N. J. 

Miss Fanny Bass, while in bathing at Spring Lake 
last August, was caught by one of those treacherous 
undertows and nearly drowned. She was taken out 
of the water unconscious by six men. Really she 
wasn’t a fish! 


Joseph Kreutler is working at the Thatcher Garage 
in Newark. 
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DIVISION FOR THE DEAF IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 

LABOR AND INDUSTRIES 


Address Delivered at the Thirteenth Biennial Convention of the Minnesota 
Association of the Deaf, at St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 8--llth, by Miss Petra T. 
Fandrem, Superintendent of the Division for the Deaf in the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

It seems to be a custom to apologize for 
speaking in public, and I am human enough to 
want to explain my motives in accepting the 
invitation of your President to address you today 
on the subject of The Division for the Deaf in 
the Department of Labor and Industries. When 
we study a subject carefully we realize its scope 
and our limitations in dealing with it. This 
naturally predisposes a diffident attitude. The 
possiblities for good under this Division must 
find their full development and effectiveness in 
the future, and be gradually worked out. What 
is said about the work at the present time can 
be little more than a vague outline of plans, 
hopes and expectations; for this is a new work. 
It is desired that you will offer suggestions 
and criticisms as the occasion may require. 

The history of the education of the deaf in 
America commenced with the founding of a 
school for the deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1817. Very soon after starting the school the 
necessity of Industrial training was realized. The 
schools for the deaf took up industrial training 
many years before it was ever thought of in 
connection with our public school system. When 
their graduates were noticably conspicuous among 
the few young folks who left school with a 
practical knowledge of a bread-winning trade, 
these graduates found themselves in a rather 
advantageous position as compared with those 
from the ordinary schools and readily secured 
employment at good wages. Unfortunately those 
conducting the schools for the deaf were so pleas- 
ed with their success that they “rested on their 
oars” and permitted other educational institutions 
to outdistance them in the introduction of indus- 
trail training as an important part of their course 
of instruction. Although they had so many years 
the start, and were in a position to introduce new 
methods and appliances with a minimum of 
disturbance to the existing order, many of our 
schools for the deaf have today the same equip- 
ment and standards in their industrial training 
departments that they had thirty or more years 
ago. For the normal child there are now up-to- 
date training schools, with modern equipment, 
where the students specialize and become experts. 
Everything possible is done to encourage the 
schools to establish special courses. In Min- 
nesota the immense educational fund is drawn 
upon in paying premiums to every school district 
that starts a new department of special training 
under conditions prescribed by law. For this 
reason the graduates of our schools find it hard 
to compete with those who are beneficiaries of 
such training. It is the purpose of the law creat- 
ing this Division to remove as many as possible 
of the drawbacks which hinder the remunerative 
employment of the deaf. 

Any plan, to be successful, must be worked 
out and made into a comprehensive whole. Each 
step must be complete in itself and lead up to the 
next step, the whole being directed to the result 
desired, with the final push to put it through. 

The state holds, and rightly so, that an employ- 
ed citizen is an asset to the state, and the better 
the workman is trained, the greater the asset. If 
the state spends money on training its children, 
and then makes no effort to see to it that the 
talents developed are put to practical use, it 
lacks the final “push” that would make all of its 
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work effective. It is here that the Department 
of Labor and Industries comes in and endeavors 
to improve labor conditions for the citizens of 
the state; and our Division is a part of the 
Department. In other words, the state proposes 
to give the citizen an equal chance with those 
not handicapped. 

The idea of creating this law was conceived 
by and the great work of putting it through the 
legislature was done by Mr. A. R. Spear, of 
Minneapolis. For the benefit of those who have 
not read, or having read, have forgotten the law 
creating this Division, it is given here. It was 
passed by the legislature of 1913, but it was not 
until last winter that an appropriation was secur- 
ed making it effective. The law reads: — 

Section 1. There shall be created in the 
bureau of labor a division devoted to the deaf. 

Section 2. The Commissioner of Labor shall 
appoint a competent man to take charge of such 
division who shall devote his time to the special 
work of labor for the deaf, under the supervision 
of the commissioner. He shall collect satistics 
of the deaf, ascertain what trades or occupations 
are most suitable for them and best adapted to 
promote their interest, and shall use his best 
efforts to aid them in securing such employment 
as they may be fitted to engage in. 

He shall keep a census of the deaf, and obtain 
facts, information and satistics as to their condi- 
tion in life, with a view to the betterment of their 
lot. He shall endeavor to obtain satistics and 
information of the condition of labor and employ- 
ment and education of the deaf in other states, 
with a view to promoting the general welfare of 
the deaf of this state. 

Section 3. He shall be designated as chief of 
the bureau of labor for the deaf. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage. 

A long story might be considerably shortened 
by stopping right here. Still, there are features 
of the law which it is desirable should be made 
clear by discussion. 

It must not be presumed that the law was in- 


spired by any idea that the deaf are not self- 
supporting and capable of work. In this respect 
the deaf have a record to be proud of. Satistics 
show that of the educated deaf people of the 
whole country ninety-eight per cent are self 
supporting. In our own state there is not a 
graduate of our school who is, or ever has been, 
in a charitable or penal institution. Still, labor 
conditions are constantly changing and steps 
must be taken to meet these changes. 

A comprehensive view of the labor conditions 
of today will show that many employers of labor 
are not disposed to employ deaf workmen. This 
may be due to a number of different things. Pos- 
sibly they have had so many “deaf impostors” 
come into their places begging, that they have 
come to the conclusion that all deaf people are 
beggars and are good for nothing else. They 
may have had an unfortunate experience with 
one or two deaf workmen, and do not care to 
experiment further; or they may feel that the 
writing out of orders to a deaf workman involves 
too great a waste of time. Again, they may 
have some thought of the new liability laws, 
that make the careful operation of factories a 
wise policy. It is such prejudice that this office 
must endeavor to overcome. Employers should 
be made to understand that they are no more 
justified in judging all deaf people by one or two 
with whom they have had unfavorable experi- 
ences, than they are in judging all hearing people 
by some unfortunate experiences with one or two 
hearing individuals. While there is some dis- 
advantage in being compelled to write out an 
order to a deaf workman, employers should have 
their attention called to the fact that the average 
deaf man concentrates all his faculties on his 
work better than does the average hearing man, 
who is disturbed by various noises. They must 
be convinced, by the gathering and presentation 
of statistics, that deaf workmen, because they 
place increased dependence upon the eyes, are 
naturally more careful than others and less 
susceptible to accident. They must be educated 
as to the nefarious work of the “deaf impostor” 
and have it impressed upon them that all sup- 
posedly deaf beggars should be jailed on sight; 
for “The Deaf Do Not Beg.” 

When a deaf man is once employed it some- 
times happens that, through lack of facility in ex- 
pressing his ideas or of his not understanding 
what is being said to him, he gains the impression 
that he is not being fairly treated, and so conducts 
himself as to be dropped from the pay roll. The 
worker loses a good position and the employer 
loses a good workman. It is now hoped that 
before any deaf workman consumes himself with 
the idea that he has been treated unjustly, at least 
to such an extent that he leaves his job, he will 
communicate with this office and permit the head 
of this Division to see or write to his employer 
and ascertain the facts in the matter. Usually a 
clear understanding will settle matters satis- 
factorily to all. 

We ask that the deaf bring their labor ques- 
tions to this office. If they are sucessfuliy em- 
ployed, we wish to know it, that we may assist 
others to attain like results. If they are in dif- 
ficulties, we hope they will inform us, so that we 
may render them such assistance as we can. We 
wish to assure the deaf that not only is the Divi- 
sion for the Deaf in the Department of Labor 
and Industries interested in their welfare and 



success, but that the WHOLE department is at 
their service. Every one in the department, from 
Commissioner Houk down, is ethusiastic in an 
effort to make this Division a success. Some of 
them are learning the manual alphabet and are 
picking up some of the signs. They feel that, if 
this Division is successful, they can use it to show 
that other handicapped citizens should have 
similar divisions in the Department, and that the 
usefulness of the Department would be extended 
to every working person within the state. We 
ask you, therefore, to come to us and consult with 
us freely. We can best learn our work, and most 
successfully direct it, through a knowledge of 
your individual experiences. 

Under right conditions and influences, this 
Division will go further and co-operate with the 
directors of the industrial training department at 
the School for the Deaf, at Faribault, and join 
them in an effort to make the deaf even more 
useful and successful, citizens than they have been 
heretofore. The Division will endeavor to as- 
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HE twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf, held in 
the Court House building at Get- 
tysburg, August T3th, and 14th, 1915, 
was a profitable and pleasurable gathering, al- 
though the attendance was not as large as usual. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that Get- 
tysburg has only four deaf-mutes among its popu- 
lation of 4030, and a number of deaf residing in 
the interior of the State were laying aside pennies 
to enable them to attend the reunions at Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia in the early Fall. Never- 
theless, as stated above, the meeting was still a 
good one, and the ride over the great battlefield 
was as thrilling as it was enjoyable. This meet- 
ing was honored by the presence of two of the 
most widely known educators of the deaf in 
America, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Philadelphia, and Dr. Percival Hall. Presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Both gentlemen made encouraging addresses. 
The Rev. Franklin C. Smielau, of the Diocese of 
Harrisburg and Central Pennsylvania, as usual, 
attended the meeting and was very helpful. Mr. 
Frederick H. Hughes, an oral graduate with a 
promising future, was also among those attend- 
ing, it being his first attendance at a meeting of 
the Society. It is hoped that he will be seen 
again at other meetings of the Society. Phila- 
delphia, Reading and Pittsburgh sent regularly 
appointed delegates, which was not only good 
but their examples should be followed by other 
cities in future. Prof. A. R. Wentz, of Gettysburg 
College, and Mrs. W. A. McClain, who is inter- 
ested in the Mothers’ Congress and Child Wel- 
fare, were also among those who addressed the 
meeting. No group picture of the Convention 
was taken, but a group of visitors to the battle- 
field was taken which we hope to present in a 
future issue. 

The following officers of the Society were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, James S. 
Reider, of Philadelphia, who is serving his tenth 
consecutive term; First Vice-President, Rev. F. 
C. Smielau, of Reading; Stcond Vice-President, 
Frank A. Leitner, of Pittsburgh; Secretary, R. M. 
Ziegler, of Philadelphia; Treasurer, John A. 
Roach, of Philadelphia. The next meeting of the 
Society will be held in Philadelphia in 1916. 


The Alumni Associations of both the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
held their first reunions almost simultaneously, 
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California Convention Tourists Seeing the Twin 
Cities 


I L A D E L P 

By JAMES S. REIDER 

the former on September 1st to 4th, and the latter 
on September 4th to 6th (Labor Day). From 
accounts of each that have appeared in the Deaf 
Mutes’ Journal, both were held at the respective 
alma maters and both turned out very enjoyable 
affairs. Each of the Associations will hold their 
second reunion in 1917, two years hence. 


The Rev. C. O. Dantzer, Pastor of All Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf, and Mrs. Margaret J. Syle, 
Parish Visitor of the same church, were the only 
deaf persons from this city to visit the two 
expositions in California the past Summer. Both 
of them returned to the city to resume their 
duties early in September. 


The Rev. Franklin C. Smielau, who has been 
living in Allentown for several years past, re- 
ceived a call to the curacy of Christ Church, 
Reading, and has moved his family to that city. 


On July 21st, last, Mrs. Thomas Breen was 
struck by an automobile while crossing the street 
and quite severely injured. The accident oc- 
curred late in the evening at Oak Lane, a 
beautiful suburban place, where she had spent 
the day sewing for a wealthy family. Fortunate- 
ly her injuries, which consisted of two broken 
ribs and a number of bruises, have mended so 
well since that she is able to go about again with 
care. 


During the Rev. Mr. Dantzer’s absence in the 
West the services at All Souls’ Church were 
maintained regularly by clerical supply and the 
lay-readers. The Rev. O. J. Whildin, of Balti- 
more, Md., supplied on August 8th, and Sep- 
tember ;th, the Rev. F. C. Smielau. of Reading, 
Pa., on July 4th, August 1st, and on September 
5 with the Rev. Mr. Whildin, and the Rev. H. C. 
Merrill, of Washington, D. C., on July 18th. 


One of the early Summer visitors to Phila- 
delphia was Mr. Leandro A. Maldonado, of San 
Francisco, Cal. He is an oral graduate of the 
Pennsylvania School and made the trip East 
for the purpose of attending the Alumni Reunion 
in the latter part of June. The reunion, however, 
had been postponed to September. 


The Clerc Literary Association gave an ex- 
cursion to Wildwood. N. J.. on July 17th, and 
the Philadelphia Frats gave another to Atlantic 
City on July 24th. Both were not only success- 
ful but enjoyable affairs. 
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certain the trades in which there is a demand for 
deaf workmen, and inform the instructors at 
Faribault, so that if it is possible they can prepare 
certain of their pupils to meet this demand. The 
Division will also make an earnest effort to have 
positions awaiting all graduates. It will use its 
influence to secure for the graduates of the school 
entrance to the Minneapolis Training School for 
the State Agricultural College, for the finishing 
of their training. We hope to make this Division 
so valuable to the deaf, and to show such good 
results that similar divisions will be provided in 
every state in the LInion. Also that this work 
will eventually have national recognition by the 
establishment of a National Bureau in Wash- 
ington. The possibilities are great, if we gain 
your full co-operation, and we ask each of you to 
give us your help. Minnesota, in inaugurating 
this work, takes the lead in progressive legisla- 
tion for the deaf. May she ever remain at the 
front! 

I A 


Taking a short route to his home in a section 
of Wilkes Barre, Pa., on July 25th, George 
Lenahan, a deaf-mute, crossed the tracks of the 
Central Railroad not far from his home and was 
killed by an engine. 

Miss Dora Hart, of Erie, Pa., was admitted to 
the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf, at Doyles- 
town, during the summer. 


Mr. James F. Brady, one of our younger deaf, 
has purchased a comfortable house at Audubon, 
N. J., and moved his family there. Mr. Brady 
will be missed by his friends here on many oc- 
casins. but he will make daily trips to Phila- 
delphia to work, being a printer and holding a 
case in a large publishing house. 


The Rev. J. M. Koehler, of Kansas City, Mo., 
spent the summer with his family at Olyphant, 
Pa. He does so most every summer, we under- 
stand. 


Mr. William L. Davis, President of Philadelphia 
Division No. 30, attended the Frat convention 
at Omaha, Neb., as a Grand Officer, and Mr. 
Jas. S. Reider, as the regular delegate of No. 30. 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien, a member of No. 30, ac- 
companied the delegates who left Philadelphia 
early on Thursday evening, July 1st. When 
accotints were compared, it was discovered that 
all three had a box of cigars in their bags. The 
trio kept together at Chicago and until Omaha 
was reached. There Pat met a brother with 
whom he stayed, making daily trips to the 
Hotel Rome to see what was going on there 
and in the convention. Pat formerly lived in 
Omaha and knows all the Indian trails there, 
so he must have felt at home. He has grown 
to such a height that Supt. Booth, one of his 
former teachers, did not recognize him. Messrs. 
Davis and Reider went from Omaha to Emporia, 
Kansas, and afterwards returned East, leaving 
Pat behind. He came back home nearly two 
weeks later. 


Miss Louisa W. Geiger, in company with Mrs. 
O. N. Krause, of Allentown, Pa., spent some 
time visiting in Altoona and Tyrone, Pa., last 
August. 


Messrs. Eugene McCarty. Luke McGucken, 
Joseph Mayer, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. Tafe attend- 
ed the recent convention of the Knights of De 
l'Epee and reunion at Buffalo. N. Y. 
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OME years ago this department 
made the suggestion that instead of 
the tawdry ribbon Convention 
badge, a neat metal one be sub- 
stituted, with the name : 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 
and suspended from it a bar, giving the year 
and place. The National Guard uses a badge on 
this order, and the price is comparatively low. 
Continuous membership should entitle a member 
to the "back" numbers, and if the suggestion had 
been carried out. the veteran Edwin Allan Hodg- 
son, at San Francisco, would have shone resplen- 
dent and alone with a badge something like this: 


| National Association of the Deaf j 


o o 


Cincinnati, 1880 

! 

1 — — 

0 0 

1 

New York, 1883 

0 0 

Washington, 1889 

0 0 

Chicago, 1893 

0 0 

Philadelphia, 1896 

0 0 

St. Paul. 1899 

0 0 

St. Louis, 1904 

— 

0 0 

_ 

Norfolk, 1907 

0 0 

Colorado Springs, 1910 

O O 

Cleveland, 1913 

0 0 

San Francisco, 1915 


o o 

The next best attendance record is that of Dr. 
Thomas F. Fox, who has missed only the last, 
and the third is a tie between Messrs. M. Heyman 
and the -writer, the former having missed the St. 
Paul and Cleveland meetings, and the writer the 
first and the last. I think Dr. J. H. Cloud, of St. 
Louis, comes next in the record. 


. ❖ 

For the first time in almost a third of a cen- 
tury, this department is without a Convention re- 
sume or aftermath, because for the first time in 
that period the writer has missed a Convention. 
Two of them this summer, for beside the San 
Francisco meeting there was the big “Frat” con- 
clave at Omaha, so other and better hands will 
pen the narratives. 

❖ 

When the doctors disagree there is a hesitation 
to decide, so from a mere reading of the proceed- 
ings, one must judge for himself, since Editor 
Hodgson and Dr. Cloud take radically opposite 
points of view on the San Francisco meeting, and 
the measure of success it attained. 

All things combined, though it does not seem 
that St. Louis’ attendance record, or Colorado 
Springs “joy” record was broken. 


By ALEXANDER L. PACH 

Of the living members of the N. A. D., who 
were not in evidence at San Francisco, and with- 
out whom things must have seemed strange were 
Messrs. Fox. MacGregor, Veditz, Long, Hanson, 
Koehler, Dougherty, Hasenstab, Allabough, and 
yet others, and Mr. Hodgson appears to have 
been the only ex-President in attendance, though 
all of them are living, as I recall them, others 
are Messrs. Fox, Patterson, Smith, Koehler, 
Veditz and Hanson. 

❖ 

A party of New York ladies summering at an 
Inn, in the Berkshires, were surprised when an 
order for a touring car was given, to find it 
operated by a totally deaf chauffeur. One of the 
ladies, who is executive and secretary to a deaf 
man, in New York, and very familiar with the 
manual alphabet and signs, undertook to speak 
to the chauffeur by that method, but he waved 
her off, informing her that he read the lips, and 
knew nothing of the other method of communi- 
cation, and more, he did not want to. To his 
credit, though, he was a good driver; knew the 
roads, and really could read the lips. Because 
of his deafness, he does not drive at night 
though, but in spite of this, when the head of the 
family of ladies joined them he put the taboo on 
the deaf driver, and during his stay there, a 
hearing man handled the car. I can’t blame him, 
though, for the risk of accident, particularly, in 
crossing railroad tracks is serious enough even 
with a normal chauffeur. 

An odd occupation for a totally deaf man, 
isn’t it? 

❖ 

The Publisher and I have spent a vacation to- 
gether every year for 34 years, which ought to 
mark something in vacation records, and for the 
past dozen years fishing has played an important 
part in the recreation. The fishing was done 
under all sorts of conditions from wetting our 
lines for bass in the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
miles from civilization, to luring the fluke on the 
ocean deep. This summer we had an experience 
in taking the joy out of the sport. With New 
York’s dean of the fishing corps, LeClercq, and 
a “rookie,” Elsworth, we made a trip that won’t 
be repeated, for we were putting in a second day’s 
activity without a night’s rest preceeding it. At 
the conclusion of a day which meant work until 
noon, and participating in an Ulmer Park outing 
all afternoon and all evening the wise thing for a 
man to do is to go home and get his due sleep. 
We did the other and unwise thing and hied our- 
selves down the Sheepshead Bay and at 11 P.M, 
boarded the good fisher yacht Evelyn, which sails 
at the hour of two A.M. The sleeping accomo- 
dations of the cabin were too roasting hot, so the 
deck camp-stools and myriads of mosquitoes was 
the lesser of the two evils. 

At 1 :3o A.M. the would-be fishermen found 
that the “Evelyn” was already loaded beyond her 
license, so our party and some other luckless 
anglers were made to disembark and hustle for 
another boat. We found one in the “Cayuga.” 
At two promptly, lines are cast off and w T e head 
down the Bay to the open sea. The heat no 
longer bothers us and the mosquitoes are left 
behind. Manhattan and Brighton Beaches look 
deserted and Coney Island is asleep, or it appears 
to be, for instead of the thousands of lights, only 
here and there can one be seen. 

The sea is a bit choppy, and our engine stalls. 
Not re-assuring there almost in the channel and 
blackness all around, and a broken-down engine. 
In the darkness looms up a steamer — all lit up, 
and looking to us on our our tiny craft, to b« a 
vertiable leviathian. Later we learn she is the 


Rotterdam in front a hazardous voyage from 
Holland. 

Our engine is going again and we see the 
activities of the British Cruiser squadron off 
Sandy Hook, for their search-lights are kept 
going on every passing craft. 

And after two and a half hours sail, with the 
famous Highland lights abeam, come the first 
evidences of the new born day. A faint tint 
changes the black water and blue sky a shade 
lighter and so, gradually, the never failing trans- 
formation manifests itself, just as it always has 
and always will every twenty-four hours, and yet 
so few of us ever witness it. 

But the whole order of a fishing day is changed. 
We breakfast at 5:30 whereas our first food at sea 
is usually taken at noon. When noon does come 
we all feel the fatigue not usually due till hours 
later. A man three quarters dead for sleep is in 
no condition to fish, though the spectacle of the 
landing of two ten-foot sharks by other fisher- 
men close by certainly got us wide awake for a 
while. A photograph of the four fishermen 
taken when they landed in New York at 3 o’clock 
that day would have shown each with right arm 
aloft expressing the quaint “Never Again” de- 
claration in pantomime. 

❖ 

Paul West, author of the “Bill” stories in the 
magazine section of the Sunday World, had one 
last summer that portrayed “Bill” as a “pinch” 
player on a deaf-mute team from a “Home for 
Deaf and Dumb Boys.” As a story it was funny 
enough, but it put deaf boys, methods, manners, 
etc., in a questionable light, and told of things 
that only exist in misinformed or uninformed 
minds. 

I took it on myself to write The World, and 
Mr. West, too, a correction. I might as well 
have saved my effort, stamp, and time. 

❖ 

Just a week or two before, Dr. Woods Hutchin- 
son had a scare - head story in the Evening 
Journal, with a lot of inaccuracies about the deaf 
and their relation to the Defective Class. Com- 
ing from Dr. Hutchinson (whom I have talked 
with in the past, and whom I esteem highly) it 
was a great surprise, as generally what he says is 
fact. I wrote him pointing out the glaring injus- 
tice he had done us, but as in the previous inci- 
dent, it was a waste of effort. 

❖ 

Last June several New York dailies ran stories 
of closing exercises at the Public School for the 
Deaf on 23rd street, and again, a lot of absurdities 
in regard to the deaf, and a lot of inaccuracies 
concerning other schools for the deaf and some 
downright lies as to results the day school achiev- 
ed not reached by any other school. 

And yet again, no notice was taken by either of 
three dailies written to, protesting against mis- 
leading the public, and giving the actual facts. 

And same old result. Not a word of correction 
by either of the three. 

The moral is, if there’s any moral to it, that 
when a metropolitan daily prints a statement, 
they want to let it go, at any cost, under any 
circumstances rather than run a correction. 

❖ 

Exception is taken to a statement I made giv- 
ing the attendance at a “declamation” of Rigo- 
letto here in New York as “about two score;” 
the committee inform me that 134 tickets were 
sold and most all presented, so I was away off 
in estimating the size of the audience. However, 
the numerical attendance was a mere aside. My 
contentions were that live, original subjects and 
treated in a live, original way, make for an even- 
ing’s enjoyment, not a parrot-like recital of a 
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book or an opera, which at best can only be 
tedious, flat, dull, uninteresting and a bore, and 
only attract an audience at all because of some 
o-ood cause to benefit by it. The deaf have been 
humbugged time and time again, and still go for 
the sake of an evening out, and the meeting with 
each other prior to and after the ordeal inflicted 
on them, part of which suffering is heroically 
undergone because of the ice-cream and refresh- 
ment treat that follows. 

No tribute more beautiful than that paid to 
the late Harry R. Hart, of Chicago, could be paid 
any one, and no grander demonstration of the 
universal Brotherhood of the Deaf. It is a most 
wonderful thing, this brotherhood that knits men 
of all races, all creeds and all stations in life, 
into one bond. The services over the remains 
of the popular Chicagoan were conducted by a 
Rabbi, and besides the presence, as mourners, of 
both the Episcopal and Methodist deaf Clergy- 
men of Chicago, there were floral tributes from 
both their congregations, and from the Epworth 
League and Ladies’ Aid Society. The profes- 
sional “baiter” hasn’t reached Chicago yet, for 
which Chicagoans should be thankful. The pro- 
fessional “baiter,” generally to make a showing 
for his financial emoulment, aims to break up this 
brotherhood by sowing the seed of religious ha- 
tred and persecution. 

It is the pettiest of petty business besides being 
vicious business, this endeavor to make the creed 
lines so narrow that anyone who oversteps is 
to be persecuted, and is at variance with what 
America promises and Americanism stands for. 

❖ 

Among odd breaks in the types, none that I 
ever came across was as genuinely funny as a 
headline in the most popular of all papers pub- 
lished for the Deaf, which wanted to convey in- 
formation about a service that had been held for 
deaf people, on an elevation eight hundred feet 
in the air, which bore the caption: 

“God Worshipped by Deaf-Mutes Eight Hundred 
Feet High.” 

❖ 

Advertising should appear in its proper place 
in the columns devoted to that purpose on the 
back pages, so I am not going to mention the 
man, nor his place of business, but I will have to 
mention his occupation, so will voluteer that he 
is a photographer, doing business in a big city, 
and as he is a deaf man, his young woman assist- 
ant informs patrons of the circumstances, and 
adds, that if there are any special ideas to be 
carried out, she will tell her principal by spelling 
it to him. A commander in the Navy had 
changed from street dress to full uniform before 
she had a chance to tell him, whereat the officer 
thanked her and suggested he might make a try 
at that sort of communication. He proved to be 
an expert did Commander B. F. Hutchinson, 
U. S. N., for he is a brother of Mrs. A. N. 
Merrill, of St. Louis. Only those who have had 
the pleasure of a talk from an expert whom they 
did not even dream could form a single letter 
will appreciate the satisfaction of it. Commander 
Hutchinson is now at the Naval War College, 
Newport, Rhode Island, preparing on reaching 
his Captaincy next August, to take battleship 
command. 

❖ 

Another incident: Same place of business, and 
the subject to be immortalized one of New York’s 
"solidest” and wealthiest men Almost entirely 
deaf and evidently keenly sensitive about it, for 
he did not mention it, and therefore knew nothing 
of the young woman’s remarks concerning the 
cameraist’s own deafness. The cameraist gets 
his pose, requests a second’s stillness, turns his 
head away and presses the bulb, so the cameraist 
did not know till he developed the plates, that 
the “solid citizen” had moved in every one, as he 
had not heard the request to hold the pose 


Then the facts came out and the solid citizen 
tried again and got signals instead of spoken 
requests, with very happy results. 

❖ 

Perhaps my old friend. Prof. Caldwell, wasn’t 
correctly quoted, but here is his explanation of 
how deaf people dance to musical accompani- 
ment: 

“They feel the sound waves against the lower 
part of their throat, and in dancing keep time 
with the drum beats, which they feel against 
their throats. A deaf person always clutches at 
his throat when a revolver, or gun, is discharged, 
or any loud detonation occurs.” 

Perhaps the San Francisco Examiner reporter 
took liberties with the Professor’s information, 
but if he did the Professor hasn’t seen fit to cor- 
rect it. In all my experience I have never wit- 
nessed anything that bears out any one of the 
statements. 

❖ 

The best thing President Howard got off at 
San Francisco was in his remarks on the Staun- 
ton Banquet which I quote below: 

“A feature of the meeting at Staunton, should 
be brought to your attention. There was a ban- 
quet of the editors and correspondents of papers 
published at the schools for the deaf. Two- 
thirds of those present were deaf and every per- 
son present, with the exception of one guest, was 
a past master in the use of the sign-language. 
It would seem natural and the dictates of com- 
mon courtesy would require, that the sign-lan- 
guage be used. However, with the possible ex- 
ception of Dr. Argo, of Colorado, every hearing 
man who responded to a toast or took active 
part in the proceedings, insisted upon speaking 
orally. It was necessary for interpreters to 
convey their remarks to the deaf, who felt like 
strangers at their own banquet. It might not be 
out of place to suggest to some of those con- 
nected with schools for the deaf that courtsey, 
like honesty, is often the best policy. If courtesy 
is not congenital, it may be acquired.” 

Bully! 

Every person who sat at the banquet table 
draws a salary from a School for the Deaf. They 
were in attendance at the banquet as editors of 
papers for the deaf, and if ever the deaf took pre- 
cedence over the hearing it was on this occasion, 
yet the opportunity to show deference to us was 
neglected and the speaker’s remarks were trans- 
lated for the benefit of the deaf instead of vice- 
versa. 

At a similar affair in Philadelphia during a 
Speech Association Convention, just 19 years ago, 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell interpreted every 
speech but his own, for the benefit of those who 
were deaf, and when he got up to speak he asked 
the late Prof. Weston Jenkins to speak in signs. 

At Chicago and at Chautauqua, even during in- 
formal confabs, outside the Convention Hall, he 
always saw that we who were deaf “heard” what 
was going on. 

At Chicago in 1893, one of the confabs on the 
lawn lasted till after 2 A. M. Dr. Bell, the late 
Dr. F. D. Clarke, Professors Conner, Mathison, 
and two or three others, were still at it. and 
though I w r as the only deaf person still present 
Dr. Bell kept interpreting till the last. 

It is very rare indeed for deaf men to have 
their inning, but when it comes, as it did at 
Staunton, the hearing should defer to them. 

ALEX. L. PACH. 


A FOUR YEARS OLD BOY A HERO 

From the New Orleans American, March 29 : — 
“David Reynolds, aged four years, was the hero in a 
destructive fire that destroyed a tenement block here 
last night. The boy was awakened by the flames and 
at once aroused his deaf and dumb parents, who suc- 
ceeded in time to permit them to escape. The build- 
ing was occupied by six families.” 


The deaf-mute is a quiet sort of a fellow and yet 
is always ready to take a hand in the conversation. 

A. R. C. 


JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND 

COMMITTEE 

George S. Porter, Chairman. 

John Black Charles Cascella 

W. Atkinson Mrs. M. Glynn 

Bulletin No. 6 

*Mr. John P. Walker $5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 2.00 

Mr. A. L. Pach 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson 2.00 

*Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt 2.00 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman 1.00 

•Mr. B. H. Sharp 1.00 

Miss Mary R. Wood 1.00 

Mr. George F. Morris 1.00 

*Miss Bertha Bilbee 1.00 

Mr. Walter Throckmorton 1.00 

Mr. W. W. Beadell 1.00 

Mr. Albert C. Titus 50 

Mr Charles Jones 50 

Miss Catherine Smith 50 

*Miss Elizabeth Hall 25 

( Through Mr. Caf>elli) 

Mr. Athony Capelli 1.00 

Mr. Albert V. Ballin 1,00 

(Through Mildred Henemier) 

Miss Mildred Henemier .25 

Mrs. Louis Henemier 10 

Mrs. Annie W. Henemier Jr 25 

Miss Olive Henemier 25 

Mrs. Frank Schmidt 25 

Mrs. Stanley Henemier 10 

Mrs. Tina Darrell 10 

Mrs. Henry Wentz 10 

Mr. Henry Wentz 25 

Mrs. Ralph Quidor 10 

Miss Edith Quidor 05 

Mr. Alfred King 25 

Miss Louisa Miller 15 

Miss Florence Henemier 05 

Mr. Louis Henemier 10 

‘Pledges. 

Total to date $27.10 


Mr. Athony Capelli, in sending in his and Mr. 
Baffin's contributions says : “Mr. Ballin proposed the 
following to me, and I forward the same for your 
consideration. 

“If the memorial is to be a crayon or pastel port- 
rait he will do it for nothing, except what it costs 
him, and if it is to be an oil painting, he will do it 
cheap, cheaper than any one you could find to do the 
same work, because he esteems the late Prof. Wes- 
ton Jenkins one of his best and truest of friends. 
But he does not ask for any favors in any way. If 
it is to be a Bronze Bust, the better he will like it 
The more honor you can do to the memory of the 
man he will like it. 

“For my part I think that if by next year a suffi- 
cient sum is not raised, to wait. Try to get pledges 
from every member of the N. J. Association to raise 
a certain sum, thus get enough money to get some 
thing that will always remain for future generations 
to see in what high esteem Mr. Jenkins was held by 
the deaf, his friends.” 

It is hoped that the Committee will make personal 
appeals to as many of tire deaf as possible. Send 
reports of all collections monthly to the Silent Work- 
er, Trenton. N. J., which will be added to the Bulle- 
tins that follow. 

GEO. S. PORTER. 

Custodian. 


Very few persons comprehend the mental condi- 
tion of a deaf child before he has been placed under 
instruction bright and intelligent as he may appear, 
often more quick to perceive than his hearing broth- 
ers and sisters, his untrained mind is yet a depth of 
ignorance so profound that it cannot be fathomed. 

The uneducated deaf know almost nothing because 
they hear nothing. Their greatest deprivation consits 
not in the exclusion of sound, but in the exclusion 
of all knowledge conveyed to the mind through the 
sense of hearing. — St. Joseph of the Oaks. 
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Some of The Copper Country’s Popular Deaf People 

By PANSY 



MR. JAMES HENDERSON 
Formerly of Ethel, Ontario. 


MRS. JAMES HENDERSON 
Formerly Mary A. Betzler 


■ IP in the northern peninsula of Mich- 
|j igan, known as the Copper Country, 

I lies the little city of Calumet sur- 
j rounded by the copper mines. 

I The different districts are known by 
various Indian names. This is due to the fact 
that the earlier generations this part of Mich- 
igan was thickly populated by Indian tribes — few 
now remain. 

Here in this quiet nook of Michigan can be 
found some of Michigan’s popular deaf people. 
All consist of one family of brothers and sisters. 
Of the four Betzler children Mrs. Henderson and 
Mrs. Mae Kenzie are the oldest, while Carl and 
Elizabeth are the youngest. In the fall of 1878, 
Mary and Matilda entered the Michigan School 
for the Deaf at Flint. 

In these early days no trains were running be- 
tween Calumet and Detroit, so they went back 
and forth by boat. 

Of them all Mary is the only one who took 
a full graduating course, while Matilda, Carl 
and Elizabeth left school for different reasons. 
In 1895, Mary was married to Mr. James Hender- 
son. formerly of Ethel, Ontario, Canada. By this 
union into the Betzler family, Mr. Henderson 
became Americanized, although he is a native 
born Canadian. 


MRS. MATILDA Me KENIZF, 
Formerly Matilda Betzler 


shortly after her marriage, so she returned to 
her parental roof, where she has ever since 
made it her home. After the death of her par- 
ents, she assumed the responsible duties of caring 


WOULDN’T MIND THAT. 

An Italian who kept a fruit stand was much annoy- 
ed by possible customers who made a practice of 
handling the fruit and pinching it, thereby leaving 
it softened and often spoiled. Exasperated beyond 
endurance he finally put up a sign which read : 

If you must pincha da fruit — piucha da cocoanut ! 


Mrs. Matilda Mae Kenzie was left a widow 


MR. CARL BETZLER 



for her home and those of her three brothers who 
still remain at the old home and enjoy the 
ideal bachelor life. The past summer, Mrs. Mae 
Kenzie spent it in Detroit, Flint, Buffalo and 
Angola, N. Y. While in Buffalo, N. Y., she took 
a sidetrip to Niagara Falls, taking in the world’s 
greatest cataract. 


THE TOELLNER COTTAGE 
At Angola, New York 


MRS. FRED TOELLNER 
Formerly Lizzie Betzler 


MR. FRED TOELLNER 
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NEWARK NOTES 



Random Briefs and Sketches of the 
Metropolis 

tOW that another summer has flourish- 
ed and waned, most of the vaca- 
tionists have put away their various 
fishing tackle, tennis racquets and bath- 
ing suits; and that much needed and 
read vacation guide has, as it was predestined, made 
its way to the waste-basket. The call of the office 
and shop has oversounded that of the woodland and 
mountain and mam- are listening to - what business 
prospect may bring, rather than trying to divine 
“what the wild waves are saying.” This is of course 
as it should be. but without fear of being called too 
material, a 'review of the summer's frolic will seem 
in order and getting right down to “Brasstacks” 
it was to most of the deaf of this vicinity a pleasant 
summer. Many took advantage of the city’s excel- 
lent transportation facilities to the many near-by 
resorts and beaches. 


’$* + 

On the evening of June 25th, the New Jersey 
Deaf-Mutes’ Society gave a theatrical performance. 
The occasion was that of a “Dramatic Night” and 
everything but “Drama” went over the improvised 
boards. The play was a comedy farce and had as its 
author the Society’s scribe. The “Lost Love’s Long- 
ing” was its title and it proved a laugh producer from 
start till finish. 


❖ 

What was felt as distinctly a surprise, was the 
announcement Mr. Anthony Zachmann made at an 
affair that he and Miss Anna Bissett had been mar- 
ried (for) two years ago. Of course this belated 
announcement did not hinder their many friends 
from pouring upon them myriads of felicitations 
and wishes of future welfare. Both Mr. Zachmann 
and Anna Bissett are former pupils of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf and both will be re- 
membered for their affable and courteous treatment 
by all while at school. Mr. and Mrs. Zachmann 
are temporarily residing at the residence of Mr. 
Zachmann’s father at West New Brighton, Staten 
Island. In the course of the year they will set up 
house-keeping for themselves. They have the best 
wishes of all their former friends with them. 


Sunday, August 1st, was a red-letter day for John 
Black and his coterie of Frats, for on this day 
the Brooklyn Brothers of Division 33, N. F. S. D., 
held their family outing at Phoenix Park, New Dorp, 
S. I., and on this occasion the Brothers from Newark 
Division 4 2, were the guests of honor. It was a gay 
and stately crowd that gathered at the terminal of 
the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad and impatiently- 
awaited the command of Field-Marshall Johnny 
Black to shoulder accoutrement consisting of bats, 
gloves, balls, innumerable lunch boxes, cameras and 
what-nots incidentally. When the order came at 
last all silently filed into one of the coaches of the 
waiting train whence they presently descended into 
those dark and cavernous caves known as the “Tubes” 
and were whisked like on wings etheral to the other 
side of that Historic Hudson. After a pleasant 
sail over the bay on the ferry-boat and a more 
pleasant ride per trolley over the bills and through 
the “dingly dells” of Staten Island, the Newark 
delegation with their ladies (yes they were there too) 
arrived at the scene of merriment. As it was just 
noon hour the tasting of viands was first in order. 
After satisfying the inner-man, Eddie Bradley, who 
had the management of the base-ball team in his 
hands, unsheathed the bats and dusted off the gloves 
prior to the clash on the diamond with the Brooklyn 
Brothers. After the details were arranged and after 
that young gentleman of unparalleled merit and fair 
renown — Samuel Pickwick Eber — had rent the air 
with a few extemporaneous remarks concerning the 
bad condition of the diamond and the pitcher’s box 
in general, hostilities commenced, and everything 
went along swimmingly for the Newark boys. The 
score stood 7 runs to 2 in favor of Newark when 


Old Jupiter Pluvius took a hand in the affair and 
ended the fray — 

“111 with Old Jupe's mood that day, 

Suited gay feast and minstreal lay.” 

Yes, his mood was fierce, for the downpour would 
not cease, so nothing was left to do but to sit in the 
pavilion and have a chat with the many acquaintances 
we met there. “All’s well that ends well,” as the 
old saw goes. Early in the evening the party broke 
up and the Newark Brothers westward wended their 
way, tired but unanimous in the declaration of lav- 
ing spent a pleasant day among friends. 

• 5 * ❖ 

The Messers. Philip Hoenig and Harry Redman 
were frequent visitors at Camp Clark which is sit- 
uated midway between Arverne and Far Rockaway. 
Mr. Hoenig as a member of the Clark Deaf-Mutes' 
Club spent two weeks at their diggings. He in- 
tended to remain longer but was called back on busi- 
ness. It was with a heavy' heart that he packed his 
“duds” and homeward took his way. It is with 
pleasant reminiscence that the writer recalls the day 



MR. AND MRS.. ANTHONY ZACHMAN 
Who were married two years ago 


he spent at the camp as guest of the Clark Boys and 
it did not fail to impress him favorably. The bunga- 
low is situated some two hundred > f ards from the 
ocean and with commodious dressing rooms affords 
a pleasant place indeed. The Clark boys, by the way, 
deserve meritorious comment for the efforts they 
at all times show in making it pleasant for their 
guests and in the ability they show in maintaining 
a place of recreation for their members. Here the 
ymung men may' spend weeks in the open and with 
clean divertisemeut live a life that will always re- 
ceive the indorsement of those who know the value 
of building up muscle moral, which proves such a 
strong asset in every'-day' life. 

❖ ❖ 

Mr. Theodore A. Little, of Maplewood, spent a 
week on the farm of an acquaintance near Hacketts- 
town and is quite enthusiastic in relating his pleas- 
ant experiences there. Mr. Little and his wife were 
also in attendance at the Reunion of the Alumni 
Association of the Mt. Airy School at Philadelphia 
on Labor-day. 

*> *:• 

Miss Maude E. Thompson had as her guest, at 
her home in Point Pleasant, N. J., Miss Sadie Sper- 
ling, of Newark, for a week. When the Misses 
Maude and Sadie were not disporting themselves in 
the briny' realms of Neptune they went about visiting 
friends and in the course of their jaunts touched 
Asbury Park, Belmar. Spring Lake and Deal Beach. 
Both admit having a very pleasant time. 

♦i* ❖ 

The “house-father” of the New Jersey Deaf-Mutes’ 
Society has with the President, Charles Cascella, 
conferred on several improvements that are neces- 
sary. With the fall of leaves and the first rustle of 
chill October winds the social season of the Society 
begins. Affairs of various kinds are on the program 
of the Entertainment Committee and then when it is 
cooler the "Debating Society” will hold forth weekly 
around the radiators and discuss topics diverse, so 
congenial Johnny Black must sure hustle to have 


everything ready and in condition, for the gentlemen 
of the “Debating Society” also have the reputation 
of doing a little “knocking” now and then just to 
stimulate the activity of the House Committee, 
which for willingness in general seeks its equal. 

v ❖ 

Recently two young ladies of our Newark set had 
an experience worth relating. It was at the picnic of 
the Brooklyn Division, N. F. S. D„ at Ullmer Park, 
that these two young ladies toward evening felt the 
pangs of hunger and joined a party of young people 
who had the same aim as they — namely — to still the 
cravings of the inner-man. To the nearest caravan- 
sary they' hied themselves and soon were engrossed 
in selecting something “chic,” as they put it, from 
the Menu Card. It happened that everything at this 
restaurant had a foreign accent, from the innocent 
looking table linen to the obsequious waiters and so 
these young laides wrestled with the problem of 
ordering something that would be out of the ordin- 
ary. At last one of them seemed to have it. “What 
do you say to "Hamburg Steak a la Tartar,” she ask- 
ed of her companion. Both had eaten Hamburg 
Steak often before but that a la Tartar was some- 
thing that held fascination for both. “Let’s order 
it, do !” replied the other, so it was settled, hist 
garcon ! Two portions of Hamburg Steak a la 
Tartar. While the waiter retired to have their orders 
filled both revelled in the thoughts of what luscious 
delight would be theirs. They considered them- 
selves gourmands and would not fail to impress 
their friends when they r got back to Newark. Fancy, 
therefore, the astonishment and consternation of these 
two y'oung ladies when the waiter very ceremoniouslv 
placed before them on the table two great gobs of 
raw meat chopped fine and garnished with parsley! 
“Oh, horrors !” exclaimed both and after somewhat 
regaining their poise and composure the waiter was 
compelled to take back the meat and have the Tartar 
removed from it. The result was that both content- 
ed themselves with a plain steak, but firmly resolved 
never again to order dishes with a foreign tail again. 

Formal announcement is made herewith that the 
Committee selected by the President of the State 
Association at the last Convention of that organ- 
ization to raise through subscription funds for a 
memorial to be dedicated to Weston Jenkins, the 
founder and first superintendent of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, will shortly start its campaign 
to further this project. The deaf of Newark and 
vicinity are earnestly requested to facilitate the work 
of the Committee by being prompt in responding 
to the appeal made to them by' either of the members 
of that body. The Messrs. Black and Cascella will 
canvass Newark, Mr. Atkinson will do likewise in 
Paterson and vicinity, while the campaign of Jersey 
City. Hoboken and other points of Hudson County 
will be looked after by Mrs. Martin Glynn. We 
recall the readers to President Stephenson’s appeal 
to the deaf of this State in the July issue of the 
Silent Worker and request all to donate as much 
as possible to make the project a success, which is 
in reality what the dignity' of the State’s deaf de- 
mands. 

❖ •:* 

In answer to several inquiries by mail and a 
number of personal inquiries, the writer wishes to 
state that the absence of tile A ciuark Nates from 
the last two issues of the Silent Worker was due 
to illness from which he has meantime fully recuper- 
ated. There is absolutely no truth in the stories 
that have circulated lately that he has severed con- 
nection with the Silent Worker, neither is he 
afflicted with what is commonly known as “cold feet.” 
Newark Notes will appear regularly hereafter and 
it will be the writer’s point to make them as interest- 
ing as possible, touching all things that will be of 
interest to the deaf in northern part of the State. 


“The man who invented the printing press did 
more than the man who gave the world gunpowder. 
The man who invented the linotype did more than 
the man who gave the world the dreadnought." — 
Billy Sunday. 
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TRENT 


WHY IS TRAPSHOOTING ? 

A Yankee answer to the question “Why is trap- 
shooting ?” is “Why is a shotgun ?” 

Answer the second question and you w r ill have an- 
swered the first. The answer to both is that the 
average American likes to do a thing himself rather 
than simply watch others do it, and he loves a gun. 

There are millions of shotguns owned in the United 
States. Could there be better proof of the American 
liking for this type of firearms? Estimates vary as 
to the number of trapshooters in the country, but put- 
ting it conservatively there are fully 500,000. Here 
is evidence that Americans like to “play” as well as 
to watch their favorite games. 

During 1914 more than 1100 new trapshooting 
clubs were organized and the average increase in 
membership of old clubs were more than 50 per cent. 
This years promises to beat last year's record. 

To what proportion the clay bird game will event- 
ually grow it is impossible to predict, but that it bids 
fair to outdistance every other form of outdoor re- 
creation is forcecast that has strong evidence to back 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night's entertainment 


The attractions from the foremost Metropoli- 
tan Theatres 


NEW YORK 

Loew’s American 
Roof 

Atop Loew’s American Theatre 

42nd Street West of Broadway 


THE LOAFING BUSINESS 

My son, follow not in the footsteps of the loafer, 
and make no example of him who is born tired, for, 
verily, I say unto you, his business is outstocked, the 
seats on the corner are all taken, and the whittling 
places are all occupied. It is better to saw wood at 
two bits a cord than to whittle at a whittling match 
and abuse the government. My son, whilst thott 
hast in thy skull the sense of a jaybird, break away 
from the cigarette habit, for, lo, thy breath stinketb 
like a glue factory, and thy mind is less intelligent 
than a store dummy! Yea, thou art like a cipher 
with the rim knocked off . — Robert J. Burdette. 


GUNNERS KEEP IN TRIM 

Naturally, the “first line” of trapshooting recruits 
is drawn from field shots who get in the game to 
keep in practice during closing seasons. However, 
and, in manj' cases, trapshooting comes to have first 
claim on the sportsmen. 

These men soon become adepts in the art or shat- 
tering the clay saucers. A large number of the pro- 
fessional target shooters are recruited from the 
ranks of veteran field shots. 

The other class of trapshooting beginners is com- 
posed of city-bred men, who have little opportunity 
to yield to the inherent American desire to use 
firearms. With these novices, recreation plus the 
native liking for powder burning is the impelling 
motive back of their mastering intricacies of the 
trap game. Included in this classification is an ever 
increasing number of business and professional men 
who find in an afternoon at the traps a tonic for 
fagged nerves that excells store efficacy all the medi- 
cine in a well stocked drug shop. 


Only Roof Garden in New York 
Playing Vaudeville 


12 --GREAT ACTS- -12 


Every Evening at 8. IS 

Prices 25 - 35 - 50 


MANUAL ALPHABET 
ELECTROTYPES 


VACATIONISTS CARRY GUNS 

The vacationist of today carries with them an 
equipment that in extent would make a war corres- 
pondent envious. 

An inventory of the outdoor pleasure seekers’ bag- 
gage would show a camera, golf sticks, a tennis 
racket, fishing tackle and the lately-added shotgun, 
for at any resort that rightfully lays claim to being 
modern, will be found trapshooting layouts of a 
character that would do credit to a gun club. 

Keen rivalry among resorts for the “trapshooter 
trade” has resulted in the annual staging of tour- 
naments that in attractiveness of programs, value 
of trophies and attendance equal the handicap meets 
of the Interstate Association. As a matter of fact, 
several of the resort shoots are “registered” with the 
Interstate, thereby receiving the official sanction of 
“organized” trapshooting. 


The only way to 

get the genuine 


Sewing Machine 

is to buy the machine 
with the name NEW 
1 HOME on the arm i 


I No other like it Jw 

I No other as good 

The New Home Sewing Machine Company, 

ORANGE. MASS. 

Sold at Goldberg’s Department Store 
Trenton, N. J. 


CLAY TARGET SHOOTING 


American Manual Alphabet 
n HtiftM M-Pkw Uur$ r*t 


The Ideal Sport For Business and Professional 
Men. 

By C. H. Newcomb, Leading Pennsylvania 
Amateur. 

For me to say anything about trapshooting lays 
me open to suspicion of bias as in the case of a 
certain Pennsylvania judge before whom a chicken 
thief was about to be tried. 

The prisoner protested on the ground that his 
honor would be prejudiced. When pressed by the 
lawyer assigned to defend the accused for an ex- 


FOR SALE 


GEO. C. TILLYOU’S 

New Steeplechase Park 


Small Size 
Post-card size 
Report Size 
Address 


Monument to Innocent Pleasure 
Coney Island, N. Y., Atlantic City, N. J„ 

Bridgeport. Conn. 


The Silent Worker 

School for the Deaf 

Trenton, N. J 



THE SILENT WORKER 


Cbe British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine - newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies f prepaid ) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


* 


If you read our advertisments, we 
both profit. 

If you fail to do so, we both lose. 

There’s but one course to pursue 
eh? you read that which we print, 
bring it with you, ever, and see how 
faithfully our printed news lives up 
to the gist of the matter, namely, the 
values in dry goods and housefurnish- 
ings that you will find in this store 


S. P. DUNHAM & Co., $ 

Trenton, N. J. £ 

❖ 

4 
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F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 


H 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 

Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss to the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Loans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortgage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209-212 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 


ASK FOR IT ! 


®IW 


PAINTS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER'S 

PAINTS 


8 and io So. Warren St. 
Trenton, N. J. 


A CATHOLIC MOKTHLY FOR THE DEAF 

Circulates Everywhere all the Time 
FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. 160th St., New Yore City. 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
#15 to #35 

Other Makes From #10 up 
Raincoats #5 to #30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for e^ery occasion. 
Hats. Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, TT -ubrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

GUNSON Coll cT„ e ,h B ;," nd 

117-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


>%%%% THE NEW JERSEY 

> i 

! State J 

{Normal and Model j 
p Schools J 

{ TRENTON, N. J. P 

| The Normal School $ 

> l 

Is a professional school, devoted to J 

J the preparation of teachers for the pub- p 

■ lie schools of New Jersey. # 

# Its course involves a thorough know- J 

r ledge of subject matter, the faculties of J 

J mind and how so to present that matter 4 

a as to conform to the law of mental de- P 

p velopment. # 

£ The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., A 

0 is from $164 to $184. p 

P f 

| The Model School | 

! — : l 

p It is a thorough academic training W 
J school preparatory to college, business 

or drawing room. A 

The schools are well provided with ap- ip 

p paratus for all kinds of work, labora- P 

W tories, manual training room, gymna- J 

siuni, etc. J 

0 The cost of day pupils is from $28 to ^ 
^ $64 per year, according to grade, and P 

£ $224 to $244 for boarders. V 

J The Boarding Halls J 

• The Boarding Halls are lighted by ^ 

W electricity, heated by steam, well ven- J 

£ tilated, provided with baths and all 4 

0 modern conveniences. The sleeping p 

A rooms are nicely furnished and are very P 

F cosj'. J 

For further particulars apply to the £ 

J Principal. A 

p J. M. GREEN P 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Jos. S. Frelinghuysen Edgar H. Sturtevant 

Melvin A Rice Edmund B. Osborne 

John P. Murray John C. Van Dyke 

D. Stewart Craven Thos. W. Sinnott 

Officers qf ‘The Board 

Jos. S. Frelinghuysen. , President 

Melvin A. Rice Vice-President 

Calvin N. Kendall Secretary 

Edward I. Edwards — Treasurer 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T he new jersey school for the deaf, 

established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill outa blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of application and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address. 


Tfu: /Him S l l< IA I I'sWtVjHQ, 


Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Academic Department 

JOHN P. WALKER 

HELEN Ch. VAIL Superv 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 
ELIZABETH HALL 


John P. Walker, M.A 


Superintendent. 


Trenton, N. J 


GEORGE S. PORTER. . Printing and Engraving 

FRANCTS H. PORTER 

Kindergarten and Drawing 

J. L. JOHNSON Wood-working 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON Shoemaking 

BERTHA B1LBEE Dress-making 

KATHRYN WHELAN 


OFFICERS 


JOHN P. WALKER. M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

EMILY B BURK 

MADELINE D. HO LZ 

B. HOWARD SHARP .: 

ANNA M. FITZPATRICK 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

NELL M. BERGEN, R. N 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES D. WAGNER, D DS .... 
BURR W. MacFARLAND. M.D 
CHARLES McLAUGHLIN 


Superintendent 

■ Store-keeper 

Book-keeper 

Office Assistant 

. Supervisor of Boys 
, Assistant Supervisor 
. .Supervisor of Girls 

. Nurse 

Attending Physician 

Dentist 

..Oculist 

Engineer 


LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN HOYT GRAVER 
JULIA HARMON CORY 
EDITH R. MAHAN 
ELINOR L. TAYLOR 
IRENE FITTS 


Dress-making 


MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Millinery and Embroidery 
Physical Director 


EDWIN MARKLEY 



OVER 65 YEARS' 
^ EXPERIENCE 


Crossley Machine Company 

( incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

'fTTv' Copyrights &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description mny 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention Is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing paterus. 

Patents taken through Mumi & Co. receive 
special not ice, without charge, in the 


Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Scientific American. 

A handsomely Illustrated weekly. I.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms. 13 a 
year : four months, $U Bold byall newsdealers. 

lUUNN & Qo 1 36,BrMd * ,, b New York 


Branch Office, 616 F Bt_ Washington. D. C. 


DO YOU KNOW 


Gifts of Utility&Beauty 


Capital Gift Shop 


Sells the best $1.5 o and Jte.oo Derby in the 
city , also a full line of fine Hals 
Collette Caps , <Sfc. 

33 HAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


High Grade Boxed Papers and Cards 
Leather and Brass Goods 
Mechanical Drawing Instruments 
Conklin’s Selffilling Fountain Pen 
Price ranging from $2.50 to $8.00 

The Capital Selffilling Fountain Pen 

Price $1.50. None better for the price 
Engraved Name Cards 

Embossed Stationery to order 


hi Broadwy, New York 


DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moder- 
ate prices. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


NEW JERSEY 

Bistory and Genealogy 


utman 


The Capital Stationery 

15 N. Warren St. 


TEAVEK’S BOOK STOKE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


m- South Brood 
and Lafayette Streets 


Trenton. htJ 


Martin C* Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 


Dealers in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market 
TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

YJf SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
Mm OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

3 0 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 

Compliments of 

WILSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone J47 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Go to. 


WM. CONVERY A SONS 

119 North Broad (ft., 

and see the largest line of Furniture 
and Carpets in this city. 



